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Educational Policies and Practices that Support 
the Inclusion of Students with Disabilities in 
the General Education Classroom 



Dianne Grcycrhiclil, Ph D. 
Oetoher, 1993 

Executive Summary 



in 1992 the West Virginia DepanmeiU of Education published a plan for including students 
with disabilities within the regu-.ir classroom entitled, "West Virginia's Integrated Education 
Initiative" statewide committee, made up of teachers, public school administrators and 
princif ., parents, persons w'ith a disability, advocates and representatives from higher 
education, developed the plan. The plan states that ail students have the right to receive 
equal educational opportunities and should be provided a quality education in age- 
appropriate integrated academic, social, physical and community settings. With this 
document the school system leaped into the arena of one of the major controversies within 
education across the nation - the concept of full inclusion for students with disabilities into 
the regular classroom. 

Much has been wriiten about this topic, often with a great degree of high emotion either 
advocating for full inclusion, or 
indicating that it is a disservice to 
both students with disabilities and 
their non-disabled peers in the 
classroom (NA.SBE report, 1992; 

Davis. 1992; .Stainback and Stainhack. 

1992; Sailor. 1991; Gartner and 
l.ipsky. 1987; Brown. 1‘'91). 

Despite the controversy, because of 
strong advocac} for inclusion from 
various sectors, state after state across 
the nation has begun to experiment with full inclusion of students with disabilities into the 
mainstream of neighborhcHid schools. 

Although much has been written about inclusion, there has been little empirical description of 
the factors that support inclusion of students wiih disabilities to the benefit of all concerned 
(Salisbury. 199.^). What little is known about successful approaches make it clear that 
"inclusion" is nothing le.ss than a major paradigm .shift in how teachers teach and 
administrators manage schools (.Skrtic, 1991; Stainback et al„ 1992). The new inclusive 
system of education is based on the needs of the whole student, not just merely academic 
achievement of the average student. It emphasizes individualization for all students; 
community and ci)llaboration as the nomial mode of teaching and interaction; and 
empowerment of school personnel, students and parents, l-'or special education it mcatis that 
j iudents with disabilities are included in the general education classroom at their home school 



INCLUSION IS NOTHING LESS 
THAN A PARADIGM SHIFT IN 
HOW TEACHERS TEACH AND 
ADMINISTRATORS MANAGE 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 




with their age and grade peers. To the maximum extent 

possible, included students with disabilities receive their in-school educational services in the 
regular classroom with appropriate in-class support (NASBE, 1992). 

Project Purposes 

Given the importance of inclusion tor students with disabilities, and faced with the lack ot 
objective information about best practices, the West Virginia Developmental Disabilities 
Planning Council contracted with Quality Life Concepts, Inc. (a nonprofit organization 
affiliated with the University of Maryland) to investigate funding and personnel prai.tii.es in 
the public schools. The Council's interest stems from its charge to plan and advocate for 
services that assist people with developmental disabilities achieve independence, productivity 
and integration in their communities. Specific objectives tor the project are: 

1. To evaluate the effect of current school aid funding practices including lunding tornuilas 
on the inclusion of students with disabilities in the regular classroom in West Virginia and 
across the nation, and 

2. To evaluate the effect of personnel practices such as ceriificaiii>n. training, and teaching 
practices on the inclusion of students with disabilities in the regular classroom in West 
Virginia and across the nation, 

Overview of Findings 

A. Barriers to Inclusion 

Sur\ey respondents from West Virginia and across the countrv' most freciueniK identified the 
following as barriers to inclusion: 

IMdTHUTlVL TRAINING PROCEDURES such as ineffective training at the university level 
about inclusion, lack of training in collaborative teams, lack of knowledge about disability for 
general education teachers, separate inservice training for special and general education, lack 
of knowledge about how to adapt curriculums and individualize strategies. 

BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES THA T ACT AS BARRIERS such as the belief that some 
children can't learn and that "special " students require "special" teachers, fear by general 
education teachers of disruption in the classroom, fear of slighting nondisablcd students, fear 
of change and protection of turf. 

RIGID OR INEFFECTIVE POLIC'IFiS AND SYSTFiM PROCESSES such as certification 
processes, staiiuardized testing, teacher evaluation system, rigid curriculum requirements, 
catcgori/.alion of sUidenis by certain disability groupings, funding tornuila regulations, 
scheduling. 
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01- THACm-R SL'PF’ORT such as lack of leashing materials to siippon incUision. uk> 
mans teaching ciuiis’s assigned, class sizes i (,)0 large, no teacher aides lor inclusive chissiooms, 
no eo-plamiing lime. 

LAC'R or I l'NDlNG AM) RbSOLRCHS siieh as budget c.; ind limiieo money to hire 
ts'aeher aides, buy needetl materials ov make laeiliiies tieeessib... 

POOR LIlAUf-R.SIlIP .STRATl-GllAS such as state universities not providing leadership in 
inelusion, lack of visic>n. no elear plan or guidelines, lack of real knowledge about what is 
rs‘c|uired lor suecessful inclusion, authoritarian diclums, inclusion not really valued. 

POOR COMMLMCATION such as lack of ongoing communication to solve problems and 
V elebrate suceesses. inellective communication abiuit inclusion plan and its imolemeniiilion to 
local schools, misii'ulersianding about what inclusion is by parents and teachers, hick of 
communication between general anti special ed, '.'alion. 

B. Successful Inclusion Strategies 

liidepth inteiAiews with ten model states identified key strategies for successful inclusion, 
which arc sui''imariz.ed below. It is reeiniimended that these e(.)ncepts be tipplied to ettons in 
West Virginia at state and local levels to include students wiln disabilities in regular 
education classrooms. 

1. Promote positive values and beliefs about students with disabilities. Interviewees 
repeatedly talked about attitudes as the core ii' making inclusKin wmk. 1 he states 
where inclusion seemed to be the most siiceesslul ottered a variety ot ways tor 
discussing attitudes and beliefs important to inclusion - such as the beliel that all 
students can learn and have a basic right to inclusion. Specific strategies included 
inservice training, co-planning time for teachers, problem-solving groups, and an 
atmosphere of open communication geneniied Ivy the building principal. 

2. Develop a philo.sophv and plan for inclusion that involves ail stakeholders. 

Interviewees emphasized the necessity ol having anti kiuvwing about an overall sitite 
plan for inclusion that established core values, established broad desired outcomes Itvr 
inclusitvn, and prtvvided guidelines and criteria for measuring whether the ouieomes 
had been acctvmplished. The overall plan provides a broad nu)del for inclusion from 
which local schoivls could develop more specific goals for their particular community 
and its needs. Broad-based stakeholder groups, including parents, teachers, 
adininisii .Hots, legislait'is. business and ctvmnuiniiy leaders, need to be involved in the 
process. 

Provide training for inclusion. Interviewees itleniified teacher skills as a critical 
elements to successful inclusion programs. All of the iiKvdel states indicated that 
intensive initial training was provided. There was a universal avmphiint. however, that 
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state agencies did not provide adequate ongoing training that addressed new techniques 
and offered assistance with iinplemeiuation problems as they arose. Most ot the states 
also identified the neec' for greater involvement by higher education in preparing 
teachers for inclusive classrooms. 

Provide sufficient support to the general education classroom. The interviewees 
identified the need for a variety of instructional strategies, including some that occur 
outside of the general education classroom. They emphasized, however, that serving 
a student with disabilities in the general classroom should be the first priority and that 
specialized instruction should he provided within its confines as much as possible. A 
range of support should be available to the regular classroom, including classroom 
aides, availability of .^pcclalist help when needed, reduced class size, provision ot 
training for specific skill needs, a range of teaching materials for individualized 
insu'uction. It is also helpful to provide flexible funding that focuses on the 
individualized needs of students and special grants to pilot novel inclusion projects 
within specific schools. 

liilize collaborative teaching strategies. Interviewees frequently mentioned the 
importance of establishing teams ot teachers trom general and special education, in 
addition to specialized support personnel, to work together in a multidisciplinary 
fashion to [trovide for instructional needs within the regular classroom. In teams that 
were working well, some common elements were present; ( 1 ) intensive training on 
how to collaborate had been provided; (2) time for co-planning was provided;, and 
(.^) collaborative training was valued by the school administrator and built into teacher 
evaluation processes. 

Ivstablish site-based management teams or forums. All model states had some type 
of local planning group at tlie building level that included the major stakeholders, 
particularly teachers, parents and building administrators. The groups were usually 
tiirmed to do the initial planning, but many of the model states maintained some 
portion of the groups after planning was completed to focus on implementation, fhe 
groups provided forums for problem-solving and encouraged the operationalization of 
the values for inclusion into everyday terms and behaviors. The groups that were 
most effective made sure that teachers and parents alike were welcomed in ‘ group. 
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Research Questions 

1. What are the effects of West Virginia special education funding practices on inclusion of 
students with disabilities in the regular classroom? 

2. What are the effects of special education funding practices on inclusion of students with 
disabilities in regular classrooms in other states in the nation? 

3. What are the characteristics and effects of exemplary state funding practices? 

Method 

Overview 

To answer these questions a survey was sent to the state director of special education in each 
of the 50 states. He/she was asked to (1) fill out the survey, and (2) distribute copies to 20 
special education coordinators for their response. In West Virginia, the survey was also sent 
to 200 school principals. A 15% return rate was obtained. 185 individuals responded, 27 of 
those were from W'est Virginia - 15 special educators and 12 principals. 

10 criteria for identifying effective special education funding practices were selected from 
data obtained from the survey, the NASBE report (1992) and feedback by experts in the 
field. From these criteria six model states were selected 

These same criteria were used to develop a structured telephone interview. The interview 
focused on obtaining indepth information about the operation of special education funding 
formulas and other financial initiatives within the six model states. At least five individuals in 
each state were interviewed, one at the state level and four at the local or area level. These 
individuals were distributed to include rural, urban and suburban locations. 

Funding Formulas 

For this project, special education funding formulas for all of the states were classified into 
six groupings, using a classification system developed by Moore, Walker and Holland (1982). 
A report of special education finance systems by the National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education (1989) describes these groupings and provided a classification for each 
state based on their description. 

Fonnula 1: Flat gi<uit per students. Undvr this type of funding formula, (he State provides to 
each district a fixed amount of money for each student identified as needing special 
education serx'ices. 






Fomiuia 2: Pupil weighting system. Formulas pay disiricts a multiple of average per pupil 
costs or other base rate, depending on each student's disability type and or progmm. 

Fomiula 3: Flat giant per classinom unit or teacher unit. This formula provides each district 
a fixed amount of money for each special education teacher employed or for each classroom 
unit needed. Regulations often define pupil-teacher ratios or class size and caseload limits for 
the type of disability or type of program 

Foitnula 4: Pereentage of peisonnel salaiies. P/vvides districts with a percentage of the 
salaries of special education teachers andbr support personnel. The percentage may vary „y 
personnel type. For example, the salaries of teachers may be reimbursed at a rate of 70% 
while salaries for aides may be reimbursed at a rate of only 30%. Pupil-teacher ratios are 
typical of this type of funding formula, in addition to the inclusion of minimum State salary 
schedules. 

Fomiula 5: Weighted teacher or classinom unit The State pays districts cut amount based on 
a multiple of allowable teachers or classroom units. Weights may vary according to type of 
disability and'or progreon, and units are often constrained by pupil-staff ratios. For exatnple, 
the State may fund one staff unit for each four students with seveiv disabilities and one staff 
unit for each 60 students who are speech cuid Icuiguage impaired. 

Fomiula 6; Percentage cost or excess cost. Reimburses districts for a percentage of the costs 
of educating students with disabilities. Reimbursement may’ be provided for a percentage of 
the full costs, or for the costs which are above the average per pupil costs for regular 
education programs. Costs usually must be in approved categories and fall within defined cost 
ceilings to be reimbursed. 



An abstract of each state's funding 
formula was obtained from the 
National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education . 

Each of the abstracts were sent to 
each of the states to be updated for 
FY 1992-1993. (See Appendix A for 
the abstracts). Using the updated 
abstracts, each state was classified 
under one of the six funding 
formulas. Each state indicated some special funding policies, in addition to the funding 
formula. Only the funding formula description was used to place the state within one of the 
six categories. One state. Hawaii, and the District of Columbia do not have funding 
formulas, instead they operate by a unique set of funding practices. The results for those 
states that have funding formulas can be seen on the next page. West Virginia fell under 
Formula 2. 



Formula 1: Flat Grant Per Student 
Fomiula 2: Pupil Weighting System 
Fomiula 3: Flat Giant Per OassiDom or Teacher 
Foimula 4: Peieentage of Peisonnel Salaiies 
Fonnula 5: Weighted Teacher or Oassiuom 
Foimula 6; Percentage Cost or Excess Cost 
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West Viruinia's Funding Formula 

The State of West Virginia administers its State aid for special education as an integral part 
of its basic State fomiula, the West Virginia Basic Foundation Program. Through this 
program, the State provides support to school districts for salaries of professional educators 
and service personnel, fixed charges, pupil transportation, administrative costs, other current 
expenses, and improvement of instructional programs. .Aid is provided to each school district 
in an inverse relationship to its ability to pay for public school programs. 

'file aid for salaries is based on the State's minimum salary schedule up to a ceiling of .S.T3 
professional staff per 1, ()()() students, and .^4 service personnel per 1, ()()() students. For those 
purposes, all students are counted similarly except for exceptional education pupils (disabled 
and gifted) who are weighted by a factor of 3:1. This weighted count along with a weighted 
count for students in honors and advanced programs is used to adjust each county's 
enrollment. The adjusted enrollment is then used an one input in calculating the State aid 
formula. Funds, including those generated as a result of the weighting, become a part of each 
district's budget and expenditures arc not required to be tracked to identified students. 

Additional state funds are provided (outside the basic State aid formula) for instructional 
improvement to preschool and school-age programs. Fiach county receives a base aim>unt tind 
;in ailditional portion as determined by each district's count of exceptional students. These 
monies must be expended for special education programs. Special programs, or those 
exceeding noniial expenses, can apply for reimbursement of expenses through an additional 
ap[)lication process. Examples of programs that have been reimbursed are out-of-state 
instruction, out-of-county instruction and teacher training programs. 

iy/( of the federal funds under IDF-iA are tillocated to lT:As using each district's count of 
student's with disabilities. A poiiion of the liWr of the federal discretionary funds is used for 
educational programs for students with disabilities who are court ordered to out-of-state 
facilities, students with disabilities residing in state operated programs (e.g. correctional and 
health facilities and schools for the deaf and blind), and for supplemental reimbursement for 
out of-state and out-of-county instruction. lJ-!As may also apply for discretionary federal 
funds for: defraying some costs for starting a Parent/Educator Resource Center or a high-cost 
program for a paniculaiiy severe population, and special education progrtim improvement 
projects (including staff development) which focus on the inclusion of students (preschool and 
school-age) with disabilities, transition of students with disabilities from school to work, 
and/or transition of children from Part H (infants and toddlers) programs to preschool 
programs. 

Criteria for Effective Fundinti Initiativ es 

From survey responses, a report by the National Association of State Boards of liducation 
(19‘.>2), and discussions with experts in funding practices in special education, characteristics 
were identified that were associated with model funding initiatives. 
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Funding Practices . This category included those characteristics directly related to 
funding initiatives: 

* Separate policies, funding streams and administrations for special education and general 

education have been decreased or abolished; special education is provided as a support to 
general education services rather than as a separate funded, managed division. 

* Districts arc reimbursed per hour of remedial instruction, individual tutoring and 

psychological services, rather than per numbers of students labeled as having special 
needs. Specialized scrx'ices take place inside the regular education classroom as a first 
priority . 

* State board has abolished categorical labels for students as a requirement for receiving 
scrs'iccs. 

* States board provides grant programs or other incentives, focused at the building level, that 

encourages experimentation with funding and program instruction to produce model 
integration approaches. 

o I'unding is distributed to school districts and the local building level; intermediate units are 
provided with resetre funds for extraordinarily expensive programs of instruction, 
o Multiple funding sources are tapped for anyone needing specialized instruction, eg., 
medicaid reimbursable services. 

* Payment for residential program miitg is deducted from payments by state to district level; 

when the student is returned at least 50% of costs for instruction for individual support 
sen' ices are reimbursed when student is integmted into the regular classroom. 

* Funding follows students with disabilities based on needs identified by the lEP, ptv-rcfctral, 

or teacher suppori teams. 

Related Practices . This category included those characteristics that were necessary 
related policies to inclusion and funding practices: 

* State Board of Education has created a new belief system and vision for education that 
includes A LI. students. This includes clear active leadership that has defined goals and 
encouraged effective funding and academic straiegies to implement the goals. 

o Funding mechanisms promote joint decision-making and responsibility for ALL students 
who need help at the school building level. 

* Local districts are held accountable for learning outcomes such as post-school experiences, 
knowledge, skills levels, and participation in the community, rather than number'type of 
courses taken. 

* Incentives are provided so that academic instmetion is complemented with community- 
based instruction that allows ALL students to learn a variety of life and employment skills 
in normal community settings. 

* Incentives are provided that encourage and foster collaborative partnerships and joint 
training programs between general and special education teachers. 

o bunding and policy provide incentives for communication at all levels of the system, e g., 
administration, teachers, parents and students, 
o Special education students arc counted in the enrollments of regular education teachers. 





From these characteristics, 10 criteria were selected as being the most important for 
determining effective types of special education funding formulas and initiatives. Project staff 
and members of the West Virginia Developmental Disabilities Planning Council reached 
consensus about the importance of these ten characteristics for determining effective fiscal 
initiatives. These characteristics are marked with an asterisk. 

Analysis 

Survey questions that provided a multiple response format where respondents were asked to 
choose their answers from a listing of possible choices were analyzed by using a type of 
crosstabulation analysis, called multiple response. With this analysis, frequencies were 
displayed for each of the categories defined and groups of respondents. No other analysis 
was done that used any inferential statistics due to the small number of responses within some 
of the cells in the cross-tabulation table. 

The parts of the survey providing open-ended questions were analyzed by doing a content 
analysis. Important themes were identified and the frequency of the themes indicated for each 
group of respondents. Two persons were used to identify content themes independently. Then 
the theme categories were compared and discrepancies rectified. Each individual then 
independently counted the frequency of the themes and then compared responses. Specific 
points of discrepancy in frequency count were identified and then rectified through further 
discussion. 

Survey Results: Funding Practices 

Respondents to the survey indicated incentives and disincentives for inclusion for in-state and 
residential programs through answering a series of questions. These questions are displayed 
throughout this report along with a discussion of the answers given. 

Incentives For Inclusion 
within In-state Programs 

Sutvey Question 7: For in-state programs, what are the top incentives for 
inclusion created by your state's funding formula? 

Respondents selected the top two incentives operating in the state from a list of choices 
offered on the survey. The choice of incentives is listed in Table 1 on the next page. 1 he 
ranking of each of the types of incentives is displayed for funding formulas groups 1,2,3,4,5, 
and 6, West Virginia Special Educators (WV:SE), and West Virginia Principals (WV:PR). 
Below each of the ranks, the number of responses within each category is provided in 
parenthesis. The most frequent incentives selected by all groups are bolded, and their rank 
order provided in the column marked "overall rank". Note that West Virginia responses are 
listed separately from Funding Formula 2 and are not included in those responses. Note also 
that Funding Formula 5 solely includes the responses of the state of Delaware A minimal 
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number of individuals responded from this states and, consequently any conclusions about 
this category must be very tentative. 

As can be seen in Table 1, the most frequent incentives across all types of groups are A, B 
and D. The choice of F: Other is unique to Funding Formidas 2 and 6, indicating tiwt 
imlividuals experiencing these hvo types of formulas find their formulas not facilitative to 
inclusion Alternatively some said the funding formula had nothing to do with providing 
incentives for inclusion because there fmd been special regulations written tiud luul effectively 
gotten aroiuid the strictures of the formula. 

In general, the choice of specific incentives across funding formula groups including West 
Virginia is highly similar, with most groups picking A, B and D in their top selections. 
How'ever, there is some difference in the pattern of responses for Funding Formulas 2 and 6 



Table 1. Selection of Type of Incentive Across Respondents for In-State Progiams 



TYPE OF INCENTIVE 

a. Funding follows students with 

disabilities based on needs 
identified by the EEP, prc-rcfemd 
or teacher support teams. 

b. Funding rewaitls placement of 
students with disabilities into the 
lowest cost placement which is 
viewed as the regular classroom. 

c. Funding provides incentives to 

maximize class size in the regular 
class size in the regular classroom, 
thereby encouraging placement of 
students with disabilities in this setting. 

d. Funding encourages placement in 
tlie regular classroom because it is 
the least Intnisive intervention for 
students w ith disabilities. 



FUNDING FORMULA 
1 2 3 4 5 6 WV WV 

SE PR 

1 112 1112 

(6) (29) (18) 01) 0) (12) (10) (6) 



4 3 3 3 3 2 2 2”' 

(2) (10) (5) (7) (1) (ll) (6) (6) 



_ 6 4 4 _ 5 5 3 

(0) (2) (4) (4) (0) (5) (2) (2) 



2 4 2 1 _ 3 3 1 

(5) (9) (11)(13)(0) (10) (5) (7) 



OVERALL 

RANK 



1 



3 



2 



e. Funding provides incentive for the 
return of out-of-state special 
education students into the 
regular classroom. 

f Other predominant response - 
fommla provides NO incentives 



__55_2464 
(0) (4) (1) (0) (2) (9) (1) (I) 



3 2 4 4 _ 2 4 4 

(3) (16) (4) (4) (0) (H)(3) (1) 
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as discussed, in addition to Funding Formula 5. This suggests that the effect of funding 
formulas on incentives is not a major one, althoueh there is some effect. 

Survey Question 8: Do specific incentives encourage placement of a particular 
type of disability into the regular classroom? 



Survey Question 8 focused on the effect of specific incentives on particular types of 
disability. Survey respondents were asked to rate the effect of each incentive on students 
with disabilities by using the Likert scale indicated below. 

1 = encourages placement of those with a developmental disability 

2 = encourages placement of those with a non-developmental disability 

3 = encourages equal consideration of any student with a disability 

Results are indicated in Table 2 below The percentage of those choosing selection number 3, 
e g., incentives encourage equal consideration of any student with disability, is indicated in 
each column. The STATES column represents responses across all states except West 
Virginia, while the remaining columns indicate West Virginia's responses for special educators 
and principals respectively. 

The table shows that certain types of incentives are perceived as encouraging placement of 
those with developmental disabilities into the general education classroom more than those 
with non-developmental disabilities. For example. Incentive A shows a low percent of 
selection for option 3 for both West Virginia principals and special educators. Special 
educators favored a bias toward placement of developmental disabilities into the regular 
classroom, while principals indicated favoring non-developmental disabilities. 



Table 2. Percent selection of option 3 indicating equal effect of 
incentives on type of disability. 



TYPE INCENTIVE 


SELECTION UZ 


SELECTION 1*3 




STATES 


WV:SE 


WV:PR 


a. Funding follows students 


90% 


70% 


60% 


b. Funding rewards placement that is 
lowest in cost, e g regular classroom 


68% 


80% 


67% 


c. Funding encourages maximizing class 
size in regular classroom 


73% 


100% 


100% 


d. Funding rewards placement for least 
intrusive intervention 


89% 


100% 


100% 


e. Funding encourages return of out-of- 
state placements into regular classroom 


74% 


100% 


100% 


f Other: Funding formula provides no 
incentives. 


88% 


100% 
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For Incentive B, Formula groups 2,3 and 6, in addition to West Virginia principals, indicated 
particularly low percentages in selection of number three. Funding Formula 2 and 3 
respondents indicate a perception of preference for placement of developmental disabilities 
into the regular classroom, while Funding Formula 6 respondents and West Virginia principals 
indicate responses equally divided between a bias toward developmental and non- 
developmental disabilities. 

Survey Question 9: Do specific incentives encourage placement of students 
with disabilities who are at a particular educational level? 

For this question, the focus was on the effect of specific incentives on students with 
disabilities who are at a particular educational level. Respondents were asked to use the 
Likert scale indicated below to rate each of the incentives that they had chosen for bias 
toward a particular level of education. The results are displayed in Table 3 showing the 
percentage of selection for the number 5 option for each group of respondents. 



\-- parent/infant program level 

2 = preschool program level 

3 = elementary program level 

4 = secondary program level 

5 = equal encouragement at all levels 

As can be seen, most response groups indicate little effect of the type of incentive on the 
placement of students with disabilities at a particular educational level in the regular 
classroom. However, for Incentive B, respondents in Funding Formula groups 2 and 6 
indicate there is some preference for placing children with a disability into the regular 



Table 3. Rating of type of incentive in regard to effect on level of education. 



TYPE INCENTIVE 


SELECTION #3 


SELECTION #3 




STATES 


WViSE 


WV;PR 


Funding follows students 


19 % 


80% 


40% 


Funding rewards placement that is 


67% 


83% 


67% 


lowest in cost, e g regular classroom 
Funding encourages maximizing class 


75% 


100% 


50% 


size in regular classroom 
Funding rewards placement for least 


82% 


80% 


67% 


intrusive intervention 
Funding encourages return of out-of- 


71% 


100% 


0% 


slale placements into regular classroom 
Other; Funding fonnula provides no 
incentives 


78% 







classroom 
when they are 
in elementary 
school. 33% of 
West Virginia 
principals 
indicated the 
same 

perception. 

For incentives 
C, D and E, 
there is also a 
low percentage 
of selection 
for option 5 
by principals 



i? 



frorr West Virginia. They believe there is a bias toward placement of students with 
disabilities into the regular classroom when they are in elementary school. 

Survey Question 10: What are ADDITIONAL incentives provided by your state 
to encourage integration? 

This question was open-ended. Consequently a content analysis was done identifying 
predominant themes across the responses given. The result can be seen in Table 4 on the 
next page. The frequency of mention for each of the themes is indicated in each column. 

Survey Question 11. What other incentives have you heard about, thought about 
or created? 

Quest’on 1 1 assumed that respondents were talking about incentives not presently within their 
state system, as they perceived it. Since the question was open-ended, a content analysis was 
done to identify major themes. Respondents answers were checked to make sure that the 
incentives they were discussing were perceived not to be operating in their school system. 

The frequency with which each major theme was discussed is indicated in Table 5. 



Table 5. Other incentives heard of but PEIRCEIVED NOT TO BE in the school 
system. 



TYPE OF THEME 



FUNDING FORMULA TOTAL 
1 2 3 4 5 6 WV 



a. Money follows sludenls with disabilities 

to pay for needed services and support staff. 

b. Encouragement, support and training 

is provided to establish collaborative 
teams and co-teaching approaches for 
inclusion classrooms. 

c Adequate training is provided addressing 
specific instructional strategies and 
implementation approaches to achieve 
quality inclusion in the classroom. 

d. Class sizes are reduced for inclusion 
classrooms. 

e. There is money for piloting small 

experimental programs in inclusion in 
order to develop valid models for inclusion. 

f. A strong inclusion philosophy is in place. 



0 3 13 4 5 1 
0 8 4 5 1 12 

0 0 0 1 1 3 1 

0 7 2 2 12 0 
0 2 0 2 1 2 0 

0 0 0 0 0 1 1 



17 

21 



6 



14 

7 

2 



Table 4. The number of respondents indicating additional incentives in the school system 
but not listed in Question 7. 



I 

I 

I 

I 

t 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 



TYPE OF THEME FUNDING FORMULA TOTAL 

1 2 3 4 5 6 WV 



a. Money follows the students for additional 17 5 0 16 2 

sendees and teacher aides. (The funding 
for this appears to come out of a 
discretionary fund ) 

b Class sizes are reduced for inclusion 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 

classrooms 



c. There is encouragement of collaborative 3 1 2 2 0 0 0 

team teaching or support teams within the 
regular education classroom. 

d There is a philosophical mission 0 7 3 1 14 2 

statement that speaks to inclusion which 
is perceived to be an important general 
incentive for encouraging inclusion. 

However, respondents consistently added 
there w'as not enough money to really 
accomplish what the philosophy stated. 

c. There is money to pilot programs 1 4 2 0 14 1 

available to a limited number of schools; 
it is seen as important for experimenting 
with what works and what doesn't 
before fully committing to specific 
building-wide approaches for inclusion. 



f. There has been some training provided in 0 3 2 0 1 4 0 

regard to inclusion that the respondent 
felt was critical for effectively 
implementing the concept in the 
classroom. 



g. The philosophy of least restrictive 0 10 4 10 1 

environment was felt to be an important 
value that aided inclusion of students w ith 
disabilities into the regular classroom. 



22 



2 

8 



18 



13 



10 
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Survey Question 12. What are the top disincentives for integration created by 
your state's funding formula? 

The most frequent selection of disincentives are A, followed by D and B. These selections 
are highlighted in the table 6 below The ranks for each of the funding formula groups and 
West Virginia are also displayed, followed by the frequency of responses in parenthesis. 

Highly similar disincentives are selected across all groups in general. However, there are 
some differences in ranking for Formula groups 2 and 3, contrasted to the remaining formula 
groups including West Virginia special educators. West Virginia principals again show their 
uniqueness of response by indicating a singular rating pattern not characteristics of any of the 
other groups. In general, however, these differences are minor in comparison to the highly 
similar pattern of ranks displayed in Tabie 6. The effect of the fundinu formula on 
disincentives for integration is therefore a mild one. 



Tabic 6. Ficquency of Disincentives Across State Formulas and West Virginia. 



TYPE OF DISINCENTIVE 



FUNDING FORMULA 



OVERALL 

RANK 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


WV 

SE 


WV 

PR 


Categorization of students into disability 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


groupings. 


(5) 


(22) 


(12) 


(20) 


(2) 


(18) 


(11) 


(4) 


Incentives to ser\e students witli 


2 


i 


3 


3 


1 


3 


2 


2 


disabliities in higher reimbursement 
placements! e.g., special education 
classrooms. 


(3) 


(26) 


(11) 


(8) 


(2) 


(10) 


(8) 


(4) 


Misclassification of students with 


3 


3 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


1 


disabilities into special education 
placements to gain high reimbursement. 


(1) 


(7) 


(3) 


(3) 


(1) 


(5) 


(2) 


(5) 


Incentives for placing students with 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


disabilities into special education classes 
because they ate a lower class size than 
the regular classroom. 


(3) 


(26) 


(17) 


(17) 


(1) 


(13) 


(3) 


(5) 


Other, predominant responses listed below: 


3 


3 


5 


5 




5 


5 




(1) funding formula is neither incentive or 
disincentive 


(H 


(7) 


(2) 


(2) 


(0) 


(3' 


(1) 





(2) no money for aides in regular 
classroom 



Survey Question 13. Do the disincentives that you checked discourage the 
integration of a particular type of disability into the regular classroom? 



This question focused on whether specific disincentives discourage a particular type of 
disability. The Likert scale choices offered to respondents are shown below, while the results 
coil be seen in Table 7. 

1 = discourages placement of those with a developmental disabiliW 

2 = discourages placement of those with a non-developmental disability 

3 = discourages inclusion of no particular type of disabiliw 

In the table, the percentage of those choosing selection number 3 is indicated in each column. 
The STATES column represents the percentage of response across states other than West 
Virginia. The remaining columns indicate West Virginia's response from special educators 
and principals respectively. 

For the STATES group and West Virginia Special Educators, all disincentives except D and 
E display a markedly low choice for option 3 across all formula groups. A more indepth look 
at respondents answers indicated a belief that students with developmental disabilities are 
more likely to be negatively affected tluut those with non-developmental disability by the 
specific disincentive West Virginia principals, in contrast, find no one type of disability 
particularly affected by disincentives A and B. In comparison, for disincentives C and D, the 
principals perceive a negative effect on students with developmental disabilities This is in 
sharp contrast to the rest of the groups who perceive no type of disability particularly affected 
by these disincentives. 



■ 



Tabic 7. Rating of the effect of each disincentive on the type of disability. 
TYPE OF DISLNCENTIVE SELECTION #3 SELECTION #3 



STATES 


WV:SE 


WV:PR 


Categorization of students. 


60% 


46% 


100% 


Incentives for higher reimbursement 


61% 


50% 


75% 


Misclassification of students 


46% 


50% 


50% 


Incentives for placement into lower 
class size, e g., special education class 


68% 


67% 


40% 


Other responses 


79% 


0% 





Suivey Question 14. Do S|)ecific disincentives tfiat you checked discourage the 
placement of students with disabilities who are at a particular educational level? 

This question focused on the effect of disincentives on educational level. Respondents were 
asked to use the Likert scale on the next page to indicate whether each disincentive 



discouraged the placement of students with disabilities in the regular classroom at a particular 
educational level. 

1 = parent-infant program level 4 ~ secondary program level 

2 = preschool program level 5 = no bias for any program level 

3 = elcmcntar>' program level 

The results of this analysis can be found below in Table 8. 



Table 8. Pcieent of those selecting option 5 indicating equal discouragement to 
place in regular classrooms for all levels of education for each type disincentive. 

TYPE OF DISINCENTFV'E SELECTION MS SELECTION MS 







STATES 


WV:SE 


WV;PR 


a. 


Categorization of students 


87% 


73% 


100% 


b. 


Incentives for higher reimbursement 


87% 


74% 


75% 


c. 


Misclassification of students 


89% 


100% 


50% 


d. 


Incentives for placement into lower 


78% 


100% 


40% 




class size, e g., special educatum cla 


ss 






c 


(Jther responses 


87% 


100% 






For all types of funding formula groups across states, and West Virginia special educators, 
equal discouragement at all levels is clear from the high percentage of scores under selection 
number five. In contrast, the principals indicated a perception of bias toward discouragement 
for inclusion of students with disabilities in elementary school. 

Incentives for Integration From 
Residential Program Into In-state Programs 

Survey Question 15: For RESIDENTIAL programs, what are the top incentives 
for inclusion created by your state's funding fonnula? 

Respondents selected the top two incentives operating presently within their school syste.n. 
Ranking for each type oj incentive across funding formulas and West Virginia in p, ivided in 
Table 9 on the next page. Frequency of response is in parenthesis below the rank order of the 
incentive. As can be seen from this table , Incentive A, funding follows student, is the 
overwhelming best incentive for integrating students with disabilities back into the regular 
classroom from residential placement. For Funding Formulas 1,3,4 and the West Virginia 
principals, an additional top incentive includes D. 



I 
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Table 9, Incentives for returning rcsidcntials students to geneml education classroom. 



TYPE OF INCENTIVE 



Funding follows students with 
disabilities based on needs 
identified by the lEP, pre-rcferral 
or teacher support teams, 

b Funding rewanls placement of 
students with disabilities into the 
lowest cost placement which is 
viewed as the regular classroom. 



Funding provides incentives to 6 

maximize class size in the regular (0 
class size in the regular classroom, 
thereby encouraging placement of 
students with disabilities in this setting. 



FUNDING FORMULA 

1 2 3 4 S 6 WV WV 

SE PR 

2 112 12 12 

(4) (23) (13) on (2) (10) (8) (6) 



5 4 3 3 2 1 2 3 

(1) (6) (3) (10) (1) (H)(5) (2) 



d Funding encourages placement in 
the regular classroom because it is 
the least intnisive intervention for 
students with disabilities. 

e. Funding provides incentive for the 

return of out-of-state special 
education students into the 
regular classroom. 

f. Other: predominant response - 

formula provides NO incentives 



(3) 



(5) 



1 3 

02 ) ( 0 ) 



(10) (4) (1) 



3 3 4 6 3 4 5 5 

(3) (8) (2) (1) (0) (3) (2) (0) 



OVERALL 

RANK 

1 



For the Funding Formula 5 group, and West Virginia special educators, there is a preference 
for the incentive B, in addition to strongly preferring A, These incentives are bolded in the 
table above. For both Funding Formula groups 2 and 6, there is a preference for incentive E 
as a strong second choice. It is interesting that 19 respondents indicated that their funding 
formula provided no incentive for the return of residential students into the regular classroom. 
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The difference in patterns for these groups suggest a moderate impact of the various funding 
formulas on providing incentives for inclusioit This should be tempered with the knowledge 
that a substantial number of respondents found their funding formula provided no incentives 
toward inclusion of residential students into the general education classroom. 

Survey Question 16 : Do specific incentives encourage placement of a particular 
type of disability into the regular classroom? 

This question focused the type of disability and the impact of certain incentives. Respondents 
used the scale shown to rate each of the incentives for effect of those with disabilities. The 
percentage of those choosing option 3 is indicated in Table 10 below. 

1 = encourages placement of thc'e with a developmental disability 

2 = encourages placement of those ^ith a non-developmental disability 

3 = encourages equal consideration of any students with disability 



Tabic 10. Percent of rcspondcnts selecting option 3 indicating equal 
encouragement for inclusion of all types of disabilities for each incentive. 



TYPE INCENTIVE 


SELECTION #3 


SELECTION ^3 




STATES 


WV;SE 


W\:PR 


a. Funding follows students 


77% 


50% 


100% 


b. Funding rewards placement that is 


54% 


60% 


100% 


lowest in cost, e.g regular classroom 


c. Funding encourages maximizing class 


73% 


67% 


100% 


size in regular classroom 


d Funding rewards placement for least 


81% 


100% 


67% 


intrusive intervention 


e. Funding encourages return of out-of- 67% 

state placements into regular classroom 


75% 


100% 


f. Other: Funding formula provides no 


76% 


50% 




incentives 



Incentive B . For funding formula groups 3, 4, and 6 and West Virginia special 
educators, there is a perception of bias toward encouraging placement of those with a 
developmental disability into the regular classroom. For Formula group 2, the bias is 
perceived to be toward non-developmental disability. 

Incentive A and F . For West Virginia special educators, these specific incentives impact 
the most on those with developmental disability. All other respondents felt there was equal 
consideration given to any student with a disability for these two incentives. 



24 

ERIC 
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Survey Question 17: For those in residential placement, do specific incentives 
encourage placement of students with disabilities into the regular classroom 
who are at a particular educational level? 

This question is addressing the effect of incentives for inclusion on residential students at 
certain educational levels. Respondents were asked to use the Likert scale below to rate the 
effect of each incentive. 

1 = parent/infant program level 

2 = preschool program level 

3 = elementary program level 

4 = secondary program level 

5 = equal consideration at all levels 

The percent of respondents who selected option 5 are indicated in the Table 1 1 below. 



Table 11. Percent of respondents who selected option 5, indicating equal 
cncouragcnient of rctum of residential students at all levels of education* 



TYPE INCENTIVE 


SELECTION #5 


SELECTION #5 




STATES 


WV:SE 


WV:PR 


a. Funding follows students 


78% 


88% 


100% 


b. Funding rewards placement that is 


74% 


80% 


0% 


lowest in cost, e g regular classroom 
c. Funding encourages maximizing class 


oc 

c 


100% 


100% 


size in regular classroom 
d. Funding rew’ards placement for least 


81% 


100% 


67% 


intrusive inters^ention 








e. Funding encourages return of out-of- 


81% 


100% 


100% 


state placements into regular classroom 
f Other: Funding formula provides no 


90% 


100% 





incentives 



With the exception of West Virginia principals, all respondents perceived equal 
encouragement for all incentives at all levels of education. In contrast, West Virginia 
principals thought there was an inclination toward favoring students at the elementary level 
for Incentives B and D. 

Survey Question 18: VVhat are additional incentives provided by your state to 
encourage integration from residential placements into the regular classroom? 

This question was open-ended, therefore a content analysis was done identifying predominant 
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themes in the responses given. Tfte result can be seen in Table 12 below. The frequency of 
the responses are recorded for each type of incentive along with the total number of responses 
given for each type of incentive theme that was identified. 






Table 12. Additional incentives for letum of residential students that are present in the system but not 
mentioned by respondent in Question 15. 



TYPE OF THEME 



FUNDING FORMULA TOTAL 
2 3 4 5 6 WV 



a. Money follows the students for 0520040 1! 

additional serv'ices and teacher aides 



b. There is money to pilot programs 0 
which provides for experimenting 
with what works and what doesn’t 

for inclusion of residential level 
students into the regular classroom. 

c. There is intensive training 0 

provided in regard to inclusion 
that provides for knowiedge and 
strategies specific to residential 
level students' needs and services. 



3 0 10 10 5 



0 0 0 0 2 0 2 



d. The philosophy of least restrictive 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 

environment is an important 
value that aids inclusion of students 
with disabilities into the regular 
classroom. 



c. Support teams, co-teaching and 0 0 0 0 0 10 1 

collaborative teams are intensively 
encouraged and training is provided 

f. Intervention teams are present to 0100000 1 

help, plan the transition from 

residential placement to 
general education. 

g. Residential programs don't exist; 0 2 3 10 2 1 9 

residential programs aren't funded 

well. This fact acts as an 
incentive to provide services in 
the regular classroom since there is 
little or no alternative. 



O 



b‘ 



o 
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Survey Question 19. What other incentives have you heard about, thought about 
or created? 

This question assumed that respondents were talking about incentives not presently within 
their state system as they perceived it, The question was open-ended and a content analysis 
was done to identify major themes; respondents answers were checked to make sure that the 
incentives they were discussing were perceived not to be operating in the school system. The 
number of responses for each theme that was identified are indicated in Table 13 below. 



Table 13. Additional incentives for return of residential students that are perceived as 
NOT present in the school system . 



TYPE OF THEME 

1 

a. Money follows the students for 0 

additional services and teacher aides. 

b. Class size is reduced for inclusion 0 
classes dealing with particularly 
severe students. 

c There is intensive training 0 

provided in regard to inclusion 
that is critical for effectively 
implementing the concept in the 
classroom. 

d, There is a motivating system-wide 0 
philosophy that dri’^es decision- 
making at all levels 

e. Support teams, co-teaching and 0 
collaborative teams are intensively 
encouraged 

f Intervention teams are present to 1 
help plan the transition from 
residential placement to 
general education. 



FUNDING FORMULA TOTAL 

2 3 4 5 6 WV 

0 0 10 3 15 

0 0 0 0 1 0 1 

10 10 10 3 

10 0 0 0 0 1 

1110 0 0 3 

10 2 0 0 0 4 






Disincentives For Integration Into In-state 
Programs from Residential Placements 
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Suivey Question 20. What are the top disincentives for integration of students 
from residential placements into the regular classroom created by your state's 
funding formula 

Tile ranking of disincentives for inclusion of student front residential placements into the 
regular classroom is indicated In Table 14 below. The ranking of disincentives for each of 
the funding formula groups and West Virginia is displayed with the response frequencies in 
parenthesis beneath the rank order. Bolded disincentives represent those most frequently 
chosen across types of funding formulas and their overall rank order is indicated in the far 
column. 



Table 14. Type of disincentives for integration of residential students into the regular 
classroom. 



TYPE OF DISINCENTIVE 








FUNDING FORMULA 




OVERALL 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


WV 


WV 


RANK 
















SE 


PR 




a Categorization of students into 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


disability' groupings. 


0 ) 


(16) 


(9) 


(16) 


(0) 


(13) 


(6) 


(5) 




b. Incentives to serve students 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 


with disabilities in higher 
reimbunement placements, e.g 
special education classrooms. 


(2) 


(19) 


(9) 


(6) 


(0 


(11) 


(2) 


(4) 




c. Misclassificalion of students 


2 


5 


3 


5 


2 


4 


3 


2 




with disabilities into special 
education placements to gain 
high reimbursement. 


(2) 


(5) 


(3) 


(2) 


(0) 


(4) 


(2) 


(4^ 




d Incentives for placing students 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


with disabilities into special 
education classes because diey 
arc a low er class size than the 
regular classroom. 


(2 ) 


(18) 


(10) 


(10) 


(1) 


(8) 


(6) 


(4) 




e OTHER; predominant 


2 


4 


3 


4 


1 


4 


4 


3 




responses = (1) none, 

(2) no money available to pay 


(2) 


(7) 


(3) 


(?) 


(1) 


(4) 


(1) 


(1) 





extra aid, or specialized support 
needed by students in residential 
placements. 
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A gain there is an impact by the type of funding fornmla considered, but the impact is 
moderate at best That is, Disincentives A,B, and D are consistently chosen among the top 
disincentives by most of the formula groups, including West Virginia respondents. No 
drastically different pattern is evident such as selection of C as the highest one in anyone of 
the groupings. 

Suivey Question 21. Do tlie disincentives that you checked discourage the 
integration of residential students with a particular type of disability into the 
regular classroom? 

Respondents were asked to rate the effect of each disincentive on the inclusion of residential 
students who have a particular type of disability. The Likert scale indicated was used to rate 
each choice. 

1 = discourages placement of those with a developmental disability 

2 = discourages placement of those with a non-developmental disability 

3 = discourages inclusion of no particular ty pe of disability 

The results from the analysis are indicated in Table 15 below. In the table, the percentage of 
those choosing selection number 3 above are indicated in each column. The STATES column 
represents the percentage of response across states other than West Virginia. The remaining 
columns indicate West Virginia's response from special educators and principals respectively 



Disincentive C. D and E . According to STATES respondents and WV special educators, 
these disincentives negatively effect a particular type disability in discouraging inclusion. 

For C, a negative impact on students with developmental disabilities is clear, while for D and 
E the negative impact is evenly split between students with developmental disabilities and 
those with non-developmental disabilities . That is, 50% said there was a negative impact on 
developmental disability and the other 50%, non-developmental disability. For the 



Disincentive A. For the 



Table 15. Percent of tiiose selecting option 3 indicating equal effect on all 
types of disabilities for discouragement of placement in an inclusive 
classroom for residential students. 



a. Categorization of students. 

b. Incentives for higher reimbursement 

c. Misclassificalion of students 

d. Incentives for placement into lower 



class size, e.g., special education class 
c. Other responses 



TYPE OF DISINCENTIVE 



SELECTION nZ SELECTION nZ 



STATES WV:SE WV:PR 



62% 62% 



72% 50% 100% 

63% 50% 33% 

68% 50% 75% 



64% 0% 



100 % 



States group and West 
Virginia special 
educators , disincentive 
A showed a marked 
negative impact on 
students with 
developmental 
disabilities in 
discouraging inclusion 
into the general 
education classroom. 
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disincentive, West Virginia principals also indicate a strong negative impact on inclusion for 
those with developmental disabilities. 

Survey Question 22. Do the specific disincentives that you checked for 
inclusion of residential students in the classroom discourage the placement of 
students who are at a particular educational level? 

The focus for this question was on the effect of specific disincentives on residential students 
at a particular educational level. Using the scale indicated, respondents rate the effect of each 
disincentive. The results of this analysis can be found below in Table 16. 

1 = parent-infant program level 

2 = preschool program level 

3 = elementary program level 

4 secondary program level 

5 = equal discouragement at all levels 



Tabic 16. Percentage of those selecting option 5, equal discouragement of 
inclusion at all education levels, while considering each disincentive 

TYPE OF DISINCENTIVE SELECTION #5 SELECTION #5 



For the States 
respondents, there is 
equal discouragement 
of inclusion for all 





STATES 


WV:SE 


WV:PR 


educational levels for 


a. 


Categorization of students. 


84% 


100% 




all disincentives. For 


b. 


Incentives for higher reimbursement 


84% 


50% 


T^% 


West Virginia special 
educators and 
principals, disincentive 


c 


Misclassificalion of students 


79% 


50% 


33% 


d. 


Incentives for placement into lower 
class size, e.g., special education class 


73% 


84% 


75% 


c. 


Other responses 


77% 


100% 


100% 


C is judged to provide 
a more negative 
impact on those 












students in elementary 












school. 



Factors Creating Incentives: Instate Programs : 

For in-stale programs, the major factors tlud create incentives for inclusion in the general 
education classroom are (1) the philosophy created by the state, (2) federal regulations, and 
(3) advocacy. Specific ranking and the mean of the ratings for each factor can be seen in 
Table 17 on the next page. Respondents were asked to rate the importance of a list of factors 
provided using a Likert scale from one to three, with one being important. Therefore, the 
lower the mean, the more important the factor. The rank for each factor is listed first followed 
by the group mean for each category listed. 
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TABLE 17. FACTORS THAT CREATE INCENTIVES FOR INCLUSION WITHIN 
IN-STATE PROGRAMS. 

INCENTIVE FACTORS FORMULA GROUP: MEAN AND RANK 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


WV 


OVERALL 


a. Funding fonnula 


2 


4 


4 


4 


1 


5 


4 


3 




2.0 


2.3 


2.1 


2.4 


1.0 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


b. Advocacy 


1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


3 


5 


2 




1.0 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.0 


c. School system philosophy 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2.2 


1.6 


1.6 


1.1 


2.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


d. Federal regulations 


5 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2.6 


2.1 


1.8 


1,9 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


0. Specialized training of 


4 


5 


5 


4 


2 


4 


3 


4 


teachers 


2.2 


2.4 


2 ..') 


2.4 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 



Although there is a general similarity in ranks across all factors, there are some significant 
exceptions to the rule for each of the funding formida groups. This indicates a mild to 
moderate effect of funding formula on factors thought to be the most important. 

Additionally, there is a distinct difference in the ranking of important factors behveen West 
Virginia special educators a'ld West Virginia principals. Principals indicated that Federal 
regulations and teacher training were the most important factors for creating incentives for 
inclusion. In contrast, the special educators noted the importance of school system philosophy 
and advocacy. 

Factors Creating Incentives: Residential Programs : 

The overall ranking of factors tluit create incentives for inclusion for residential programs 
indicate that Federal regulations are the most important, followed by the school system 
philosophy atul advocacy. These are the same factors seen for in-statc programs, but in a 
different order. The rank of each factor for each of the funding formula groups and West 
Virginia is shown in Table 18 on the next page. Ranks are followed by the group mean. 



m 



an 



a 



TABLE 18. FACTORS THAT CREATE INCENTIVES FOR INCLUSION WITHIN 
RESIDENTIAL PROGRAMS. 
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INCENTIVE FACTORS 



FORMULA GROUP: MEAN AND RANK 





I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


WV 


OVERALL 


a. Funding fonnula 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1 


3 


4 


4 




2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.0 


2.2 


2.6 


2.1 


b. Advocacy 


1 


2 


1 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 




1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


2.2 


3.0 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 


c. School system philosophy 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 




2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.5 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


d. Federal regulations 


3 


1 


2 


1 


4 


2 


1 


1 




2.2 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


3.0 


2.0 


1.7 


1.8 


c. Specialized training of 


4 


4 


4 


5 


2 


2 


1 


5 


teachers 


2.5 


2.3 


2.6 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


2.2 



IV hen each of the rows are examined for similarity of ranks, it is difficult to find, Tluit is the 
funding formula groups evidence very different rankings across the board for all factors with 
the exception of school philosophy. This would suggest that the impact of funding formulas 
is more significant for residential programs than for instate programs. 

Impact of Inclusion on Students with Disabilities 

The impact of inclusion in general education classrooms on students with disabilities can be 
seen in Table 19 on the next page. Means of the ratings given for each type of impact are 
indicated in addition to rank order. The lower the mean the more important the impact. The 
major impact of inclusion is increased social integration, followed by clumged teacher 
expectations that are more positive toward students with disabilities. Finally, the last impact 
IS changed teacher expectations that are more negative toward students with disabilities. In 
general all groups agreed on the importance of these factors, regardless of funding formula 
type. It is interesting that improvement or decrease in academic achievement were the least 
important impacts of inclusion in general across groups. 
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TABLE 19. IMPACT OF INCLUSION PRACTICES ON FUNDING FORMULA GROUPS. 



IMPACT OF INCLUSION 


1 


FORMULA GROUP: MEAN AND RANK 
2 3 4 5 6 WV OVERALL 


a. Social integration 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 




12 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


14 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


b. Increase in academic 


4 


4 


3 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


achievement 


2.3 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


2.5 


2.7 


2.3 


2.3 


c. Decrease in academic 


5 


5 


2 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


achievement 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0 


2.7 


3.0 


1.3 


2.1 


2.2 


d. More positive teacher 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


expectations 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


1.5 


1.7 


2.0 


2.0 


c. More negative teacher 


2 


2 


4 


3 




4 


2 


-i 


expectations 


18 


2.0 


2.2 


2.4 




2.7 


1.9 


2.1 



B 



Imnact of type of disability . Using cross tabulation analysis, the impact of type of 
disabilit)' was examined. Across groups, there was a consistent and significant perception that 
the impacts listed had a far greater effect on developmental disabilities than non- 
developmental disabilities, particularly for those that were judged to be the most important. 

Imnact of educational level . Across all groups except the West Virginia principals, 
there was judged to be little or no effect of impact of inclusion on students at different 
educational levels. In contrast, principals from West Virginia indicated they believed there 
was a greater effect on students at a certain educational level; however they evenly split 
between the effect being at a secondary level and at an elementary level. 

Six Model States 



Six model states were selected through the use of the criteria listed earlier. The greater the 
number of characteristics displayed by the states in their responses to the nation-wide survey, 
the higher the state was ranked. No state displayed more than four of these characteristics. 
The six model stales selected were Pennsylvatiia, Indiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Wisconsin, and Arkansas. 
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Stnictuivd Telephone Inteiview 

A structured telephone interview was developed to identify critical implementation factors for 
successful funding initiatives. The interview focused on probing for important funding 
practices that made the implementation if inclusion successful. Associated policy initiatives 
were also a focus, in addition to having interviewees rank and comment on each of the 
criteria used to determined model states. See Appendix B for the interview format. At least 
five respondents were interviewed in each of the six states. Selection of respondents in each 
state was spread across state directors and coordinators of special education to special 
education teachers in both rural and urban areas. 

Ranking of Mode! States Criteria 

From the results of the structured telephone intervieyv, the 10 criteria identifying effective 
funding initiatives and related policies were ranked in importance as indicated in the box 
below. To obtain the ranks, individuals were asked to rate the importance of each of the 
criteria for a successful inclusion program. A Likert scale was used with one being not 
important and five being highly important. 



U 



FUNDING PRACTICES AND RELATED 
POLICIES FOR INCLUSION FROM MODEL STATES 


IMPORTANCE 


RANK 


1 . Development and implcmenlalion of a broad philosophy 
supporting inclusion. 


4 5 


1 


2. Collaboration and mutual training for both general 


4.5 


1 


and special education teachers, 
3. Presence of incentive programs. 


4 4 


2 


4. Academic instruction supplemented by community based 


4.3 


3 


instruction and experiences, 

5. Local schools held responsible for learning outcomes of 


4.1 


4 


the students, 

6. Funding follows the student. 


4.1 


4 


7. Separation of funding streams eliminated or decreased. 


3.8 


5 


8. Elimination of categorical labels, 


3.8 


5 


9. Incentives to bring back individuals from residential 


2.8 


6 


placements, including wrap-around funding 
10 Services reimbursed rather than counting the number 


2.4 


7 


of students. 
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A Capsule of the Model States 



Indiana. This state started inclusion through 10 pilot programs to evaluate what might 
be good operational models. $200,000 was provided by the state legislature for a one year 
basis, with decreasing amounts provided over a certain number of years. Those who 
responded to questions felt that funding pilot initiatives like this was essential for inclusion 
success so that effective model systems could be developed . These models will then be used 
as operational demonstrations so that the entire school system can be gradually included. 

Funding for students with disabilities is be ed on a priority of providing serv’ices in the 
regular classroom where reimbursement for services is provided in 1/2 day increments. 

Revised rules have just been provided for their funding formula which is a pupil weighted 
system. The rules allow the money to be funneled to the regular classroom. Indiana is 
classified under Funding Formula 2. 

Funding streams of special education and general education have not been integrated, but 
territoriality in regard to expenditure of funds for specific needs has decreased. Fiscal policy 
for residential placement emphasizes "wrap around funding". That is, services are purchased 
outside of the school building but close to home to provide for specialized needs when 
necessary. State placement policies also make residential placement very difficult to obtain. 

There is an inclusion philosophy and general plan that was developed by a broad-based 
committee consisting of principals, parents, special and general education teachers, and 
paraprofessionals. The philosophy allows flexibility around categorical labeling by 
discouraging the use of such labels in day-to-day practice. 

Commitment to the inclusion philosophy was felt to be integral to guiding individuals at the 
state and local levels in a positive direction toward inclusion, in addition to providing a guide 
for everyday decision-making. To nurture the evolvement of the philosophy and to provide 
for a forum for problem solving and success sharing, broad based area forums are held on a 
monthly basis. At the building level, schools have free rein to decide on what is best for them 

Pennsylvania . The state's inclusion efforts started with a broad-based planning 
committee that met over a period of one year. The results were: (1) the development of a 
system-wide philosophy for inclusion, (2) a strategic plan, and (3) a blueprint for drastically 
revising the state special education funding formula. 

Pennsylvania's funding formula provides for special education services by using a flat 
funding reimbursement approach. A single weight for a percentage of the general education 
formula is agreed on regardless of the number of children or services provided. The total 
amount awarded to district special education = average daily membership x 16% (% of 
students with disabilities nationally) x X (amount of state special education funding per 
student based on set percentage of general education formula). The change in formula 
provides no incentive for separate special education classes, but rather puts a priority on the 
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regular classroom where general education and special education funds are mixed and 
matched to provide for individualized services to students who need specialized help. The us 
of a flat fee to fund services is characteristic of Funding Formula 1. 

Residential placements have been seriously discouraged because of strong advocacy directed 
at the school system. The state has provided extra money to encourage getting students back 
into regular programs. Additionally, a new regulation has mandated that delivery of services 
should be in the home school environment. 

Incentive monies for pilot programs, intensive teacher training, and a strong inclusion 
philosophy and goals are believed to be integral to the success of an inclusion program. 

Money has been provided to schools to pilot inclusion programs; the funding has been 
obtained from discretionary monies and grants. Intensive teacher training is provided to those 
trying inclusion. New regulations provide heavy encouragement to try inclusion at the local 
level. 170 school districts have signed up as the first wave to build programs around the 
inclusion philosophy. 

A deans as. Funding is based on placement needs, not on the category of disability; a 
weighted factor is provided that allows itinerant/consultant instruction in the regular 
classroom. Weighting is provided according to student needs for services. The present 
priority is focused on services in the general education classroom. Arkansas is classified under 
Funding Formula 2. 

In regard to residential placement, districts are not penalized for placement in a residential 
setting, but a greater weight of reimbursement is provided for those returning to the home 
district to help provide for needed services there. Classrooms that have students with 
disabilities are reduced in size. 

No new monies were provided for system start-up for inclusion. All schools were informed 
of the new inclusion philosophy and policy, and expected to implement it. School districts 
are monitored in regard to their inclusion efforts. Specialized models for inclusion that are 
proposed by a school can obtain small grants on a limited basis to field test the idea. These 
models have produced partnerships with outside resources and agencies. An example of this 
is an agreement between mental health and the education system where mental health 
provides for counseling in class, in addition to home and family counseling. 

Wisconsin In this state, special education teachers are funded at 56% of their salary. 
This is characteristic of the Funding Formula 4 category. Teachers are encouraged to work in 
teams, and do collaborative consultation with other teachers. Prior to establishing the 
regulation that special education services could be provided in the general education 
classroom, teachers were limited to the special education classroom. 

Grant monies are supplementing federal and state monies in developing and implementing 
inclusion. Incentive money is offered to schools interested in starting an inclusion program. 
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Money is provided for planning time to come up wiih a building level plan for inclusion. 
Responsibility and control is at the building level for the inclusion program. Funding for 
inclusion programming is limited however. 

Development of an inclusion philosophy is viewed as important for district level motivation 
and commitment Both Federal and state laws reinforce inclusion philosophy and provide 
further incentive to focus on this approach. 

From the responses given by individuals interviewed, there appears to be a significant amount 
of resistance to inclusion at the grass-roots/building level within the state. There is a feeling 
that the state is ti7ing to tell them what to do, rather than asking and collaborating with them. 
In addition, teachers feel a significant lack of expertise in collaborative team teaching, and 
feel little intensive system-wide training has been provided due to the constraint on funds. 

An educational cooperative group serves small schools that normally wouldn't be able to 
afford necessary services for students with severe disabilities. 

Massachusetts . The inclusion initiative was started through providing money for pilot 
programs. Seven districts over five years will be provided with funds. Grants have been 
written at the state level to acquire additional Federal monies to help with inclusion for 
specific projects. Monies have been diverted to provide training for teachers and 
paraprofessionals that support the classroom. Some of the paraprofessionals are being trained 
to help transition students coming back from a residential placement into the regular 
classroom. 

In regard to funding practices, a specialized funding stream is provided for high costs 
placements or services. Massachusetts is a Funding Formula 2 system. Money is provided for 
services as the child needs it. 

Inclusion is an expected outcomes within the state, many discussions are focused on inclusion 
and what it means, and its value. How to structure the program is left to the building and 
district levels. Teacher evaluation is focused on rewarding quality inclusion practices in the 
classroom. A pre-referral system exists were students having trouble are referred to the team 
for discussion and evaluation; children referred do not have to be labeled special education. 

Maryland A Funding Formula 6 state, Maryland is still in a limited piloting phase of 
starting an inclusion initiative. A philosophy and policy for inclusion was developed at the 
state level. Pilots have been partially funded by Federal grant monies, a system change 
grant A bill was passed in the state legislature that provides for wrap-around funding for 
severe disabilities. This discourages placement in residential programs. There is categorical 
labeling for special education students in the state, but non-categorical services are provided. 

There is an overall philosophy for inclusion but very little money to implement the concept. 
There is an emphasis of preschool programs. Long range planning for inclusion is done at 




the building level. Intensive inservice training has been provided to pilot schools. 

Model States* Recommendations for Implementation 
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Themes were identified for all open-ended questions through performing a qualitative 
analysis. The themes that were frequently mentioned by the six states as being important to 
implementation will be discussed on the next page. 

1. Residential placements: to encourage inclusion into the regular classroom for residential 
level students, wrap-around funding and alternative structures for acquiring the needed 
services in the home district, was a recurring theme for three out of the six states. Those 
that described this process seemed pleased with the result in general. Others indicated the 
importance of maintaining a higher level funding for students coming back from residential 
placements to provide for services in the home district. 

2. Money for seivices: one of the most common funding formula models within this group of 
six states was Funding Formula 2, where funds are provided for the level of services needed 
by students with disabilities. High levels of service are not mandated for special education 
classes. Rather the regular classroom is the least restrictive placement and is the first priority 
in regard to trying to provide services there. This seems to provide flexibility for these 
programs. However, Pennsylvania evidences a flat fee approach that seems to be working 
well. 

3. Belief system for inclusion developed by bioad based support; All states emphasized the 
need to establish a strong philosophy or belief system for inclusion. The importance of the 
philosophy was seen as either a way 
to "motivate" LEAs to try inclusion 
because this was state policy, or as 
a way of guiding the behavior of 
individual teachers, administrators 
and schools on an every day basis 
through belief in the philosophy and 
its importance. The latter approach 
seemed to have a much more 
positive effect in regard to getting 
positive results on a practical 
implementation basis. 

One of the ways the philosophy became internalized in these states was through its 
development, not only at the state level, but also at the local level, through broad-based on- 
going planning and development teams. Specific beliefs mentioned by interviewees as being 
important include: 

o all students are unique and have different learning styles 
0 students need opportunities to learn that maximize potential 



A Primer For INCLUSION 
o Wrap-around funding 
o Money for services that is flexibie 
o A powerful belief system developed by 
broad-based support at the state and 
local level 

o Incentive funding for pilots 
o Intensive training 
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o teachers must meet students at their level and help them to grow, 

0 all students can learn, 
o all students have worth, 
o educate students for the future, 
o develop lifelong learners. 

4. Incentive funding: through discretionary funding, grants or re-allocating Federal monies, 
every state had some type of special funding allocated to provide for piloting of novel 
inclusion projects within specific schools. All mentioned the importance of this for a 
successful inclusion attempt. 

5. Ti-aining for inclusion: the importance of training was mentioned over and over again, 
particularly at the local level. There often was a discrepancy between state directors of 
special education, and special education teachers and supervisors in regard to the satisfactory 
quality and intensity of the training provided . That is, the director felt that training had been 
at least adequate, while more local individuals felt it had not. There often seemed to be a 
lack of realization and/or money at the state level that training and technical assistance needed 
to be on-going as schools experimented with inclusive programs. New needs for information 
and techniques arose, both at the teaching and managerial levels, as the program evolved. 

A Capsule of the State of West Virginia Now 

The present funding fomiula for West Virginia was described earlier. It is classified as a 
Formula 2 approach because of its weighting system where special education students are 
counted by a factor of 3:1. 

For West Virginia, whether considering in-state or residential programs, the most important 
incentives for inclusion presently operating in the school system to a greater or lesser degree 
are: 

1 Funding follows the students, 

2 Funding rewards placement of students in the lowest cost classroom, 

3. Funding encourages placement in the least restrictive environment which is seen as the 

regular classroom, 

4. There is an overall philosophy that encourages inclusion into the general education 

classroom, 

5. Money is available for pilot projects, and 

6. Training has been provided to facilitate the acquisition of necessary skills for inclusion. 

However, in Question 1 1 on the survey, some respondents indicated that there was not enough 
money for following the student to adequately support services, support for developing and 
maintaining a collaborative team approach was weak, and there was not enough money for 
piloting inclusion programs. 
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The major disincentives for in-state and residential programs in West Virginia presently 
operating were: 

1. Categorization of students, 

2. Incentives operating in the system for placing students into higher reimbursement 
placements, e g., the special education class. 

3. Incentives for placing students in classes with lower class size. 

The most important impacts of inclusion were seen as: 

1. Greater social integration, and 

2. Teacher attitudes and expectations that became both more positive and more negative in 

regard to students with disabilities. 

The most important factors tiiat produced incentives for inclusion were: 

1. School system philosophy 

2. Federal regulations 

3. Specialized training/education of teachers 

Documents from the West Virginia school system were analyzed that focused on inclusion. 
One document was entitled, "A Needs-Based Formula Final Recommendations", and a second 
labeled, "West Virginia's Integrated Education Initiative". The latter document focuses on 
West Virginia's plan for building inclusion in the school system. The development of the 
plan was done by a broad-based committee as recommended by the model states' experiences. 
There was a vision and mission statement development for inclusion, along with specific 
goals. However, the impact of the plan appears to remain mostly at the state level. That is, 
from West Virginia respondents, there was a feeling that the mission and vision for inclusion 
were not clear; goals and strategies were not well-elaborated at the implementation level, and 
that inclusion was something that was expected of local schools but little resources were 
available to do it. 

In regard to the proposed needs based formula. Category VII appeared to provide a good way 
of providing for flexible services within the general education classroom for students who 
needed special help. Any revision of West Virginia's funding formula could use this type of 
category as one aspect of the new formula. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary of Findings 

1. Cettain types of incentives facilitate the inclusion of students with disabilities 
across all tyjjes of funding formulas. Across all states and West Virginia, the same 
types of incentives for inclusion generally appeared as the top ranked incentives for inclusion. 
Whether considering in-state programs or residential programs, they were the same. The 
type of incentives that facilitate inclusion the most are: 

a. funding that follows the student with disabilities based on individual needs. 
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b. funding that rewards placement of students with disabilities into the lowest cost placement, 
e g., the general education classroom 

c. funding encourages placement in the regular classroom because it is the least intrusive 

intervention 

d. encouragement support and training is provided to establish collaborative teams and 
teaching practices for inclusive classrooms, 

e. a philosophical mission statement that speaks to inclusion including important values and 
beliefs and has been integrated into the everyday functioning of administrative and 
teaching behavior as a guide to decision-making and teaching behavior, and 

g. money for piloting programs to develop effective quality models for inclusion. 

A type of incentive, not present in most school systems but desired by many teachers in in- 
state programs including West Virginia, is the reduction of class size for inclusive classrooms. 
A second incentive for returning students with disabilities from residential placements was 
mentioned most frequently by those states selected as model states. Wrap around funding is a 
specialized case of money following the student of individual needs. Here additional money 
IS provided to fund specialized services in the home-school district, that ordinarily would have 
been obtained only in a residential placement. 

2. Certain types of disincentives act as barriers to inclusion of students with 
disabilities in the general education classroom across all types of funding 
formulas. Respondents from West Virginia and other states across the nation, generally 
selected the same types of disincentives as the top barriers to inclusion of students with 
disabilities. These disincentives were the same for both residential and in-state programs. 
Major barriers to inclusion include: 

a. categorization of students into certain disability groupings. 

b, incentives to serve students with disabilities in higher reimbursement placements, e.g., 
special education classrooms. 

c incentives for placing students with disabilities into special education classes because they 
are a lower class size than the regular classroom. 

3. The t>’pc of funding formula does not have a major effect on the practice of 
inclusion in the public school system. Whether in West Virginia or in other states, the 
responses of those answering the survey questions indicated that the funding formula in their 
state had minimal to no effect on inclusion practices. This perception was corroborated by 
the data for most of the questions on the survey. That is, there was some to moderate effect 
evidenced by differences in patterns depending on the type of funding formula under 
consideration. But, in general, the differences were not major ones, and there was a high 
similarity across types of funding formulas in the types of incentives and disincentives that 
most affected inclusion. If the type of funding formula had a major effect, there should have 
been significantly different patterns of the most effective incentives for inclusion and the 
greatest disincentives. This was not the case, with one exception. 
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In regard to considering /ac/o^:s that create incentives for inclusion (funding formula, 
advocacy, school system philosophy. Federal regulations), for residential programs only there 
were major differences apparent. Across all funding formula groups, ranking of the factors 
that create incentives for inclusion was drastically different. This may mean that the 
perception of impact by the funding formula as an incentive to create inclusion is significant 
for residential placements. In fact, however, the types of incentives and disincentives for 
inclusion selected by respondents did not show great differences regardless of the group under 
consideration. Thus, the perception of impact may be greater than reality. 

4. In West Viiginia and many of the other states across the nation, students 
with developmental disabilities are frequently perceived as benefitting more 
from certain types of incentives for inclusion, in addition to being more 
negatively affected by most disincentives, than those with non-developmental 
disabilities. That is, specific incentives encourage placement of a particular type of 
disability into the regular classroom. This type of disability is frequently the student with 
developmental disabilities. This same type of student is more negatively affected by most 
disincentives to inclusion. 

5. Students with disabilities at the elementaiy and secondaiy levels of education 
generally receive equal consideration for inclusion into the general education 
classroom, if there is any bias toward any level of education, it is the elementary level. 
West Virginia principals indicated that for certain types of incentives and disincentives for 
inclusion, students at the elementary level were more likely to be affected. In contrast, 
special educators in West Virginia and across the nation generally indicated equal impact on 
all grade levels. 

6. Inqroitant factors that create incentives for inclusion are generally the same 
across all funding formula groups for in-state programs, but not for residential 
programs. Important factors that create incentives for inclusion within in-state programs 
include a strong school system philosophy for inclusion, strong advocacy efforts, and Federal 
regulations. West Virginia respondents added a fourth category - specialized 
training/education of teachers. 

7. Major impacts of inclusion of students widi disabilities into the general 
education classroom include increased social integration, increased positive 
exi^ectations on the part of teachers, and increased negative ex|>ectations on tire 
part of teachers. These outcomes w-ere similar across funding formula groups, including 
West Virginia respondents. 
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8. The experience of six model states in inclusion indicated 10 funding 
practices and related policies impoitant for inclusion. These are listed below in 
decreasing order of importance: 

(1) Development and implementation of a broad philosophy supporting inclusion, 

(2) Collaboration and mutual training for both general and special education teachers, 

(3) Presence of fiscal incentive programs that encourage pilots that focus on developing 
effective models for inclusion, 

(4) Academic instruction supplemented by community-based instructions and experiences, 

(5) Local schools held responsible for learning outcomes of the students, 

(6) Funding that follows the student to provide for individualized service needs, 

(7) Eliminating or decreasing the separation of funding streams represented by special 
education and general education, 

(8) Elimination of categorical labels, 

(9) Fiscal incentives to bring back individuals from residential placements that include wrap- 
around funding practices, and 

(10) Services that are reimbursed, rather than counting the number of students. 

An additional important consideration included involving representatives of all the important 
stakeholder groups for the up-front planning of inclusion efforts, in addition to maintaining 
their involvement through on-going meetings to address problems that arise and celebrate 
successes. These stake holders include principals, superintendents cf general education, 
teachers (special education and general education), parents and advocates, board, special 
education coordinators, state director of special education, legislative representatives, business 
and community representatives. 

Recommendations for Funding Practices in West Virgiiua 
A. Fiindin2 Practices 

1. Develop funding practices for providing services that focus on the services 
needs of the individual student, rather than student count or type of disability . 

Categorization acted as a significant disincentive to inclusion, and therefore should be 
elimintated in any new funding formula that is developed. A type of funding formula that 
would fall within the Formula 2: pupil weighting system should be developed that would 
focus on the service needs of individual students without the necessity of labeling the type of 
disability. However, do not go to a strictly hourly system of reimbursement for services 
needed, it may encourage growth of hours of service. Rather contract for a large span of time 
such as one-half day. 

2. Change the funding formula AFTER one to two years of intensive 
experimentation and evaluation of results. During this experimentation period, the 
restrictions of the old funding formula can be managed through providing funding initiatives 
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(pilots), in addition to making some changes in the old formula such as incentives that 
encourage placement into special education classrooms such as lower class size. 

3. Mei^ge the operation of funding streams but keep the separate sources of funding for 
these financial streams, e.g., local tax base for general education, federal and state monies for 
special education. Do this through encouraging mutually agreed upon ways of mixing and 
matching funds for individual students, and increasing the collaborative planning and 
decision-making between special education and general education. 

4 Provide enough money and resources for the effort that you have in mind. 

Three out of the six model states overextended their efforts. The result was frequent 
comments about not enough money or resources, slow progress, resistance and lots of fear. 

5. Develop funding practices that encourage the inclusion of students with 
severe disabilities to stay within their home school through the use of wrap- 
around funding for special services outside of the school system. Establish 
partnerships with local services providers and agencies outside of the school system that could 
provide the special services that ordinarily would demand residential school placement. 

6. Start small! Don't spread your efforts evenly over the entire state; instead pick a 
certain number of schools as magnet schools over a three year period. Provide incentive 
funding for intensive piloting over time to develop model funding initiatives and related 
policies within the parameters of the state philosophy and plan. 

7 Develop a substarrtial discretionary fund tiiat can provide for furrdiug of pilot 
projects, provide for intensive teacher training, arrd make available specialized 
services for severe disabilities. 

B. Related Policies 

1. At the state level, gather together representatives of all the important 
stakeholder groujrs. These stakeholders should include the following listed in order of 
importance; 

(1) principals 

(2) superintendent of general education 

(3) teachers 

(4) parents and advocates 

(5) board 

(6) special education coordinators 

(7) state director of special education 

(8) legislative representatives 

(9) business and community representatives 
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With this group, further develop the plan for inclusion and review the mission and vision 
statements so that they inspire and excite a belief and commitment to inclusion. Have 
this group meet on a regular basis to determine the success of the strategies at both a state 
and local level. 

2. Have schools and districts follow-up tiie state-wide planning, with local 
community planning sessions that consist of a similar broad-based representation of 
stakeholders as indicated for state-wide planning. The purpose of the local planning sessions 
should be to help implement the state-wide plan, in addition to forming a local philosophy 
and vision that complements the state's philosophy This develops ownership, models 
collaboration, and ensures more organized and discrete implementation of the state philosophy 
of integration. 

3 Develop written policies and guidelines AFTER ironing out the approach to 

inclusion through a year long series of pilot initiatives. Keep the policies and guidelines 
simple and flexible. 

4 Provide an organized program of training and technical assistance to those who 
are implementing the inclusion program. Do this through a needs assessment of participants. 
Provide a supplemental program of P.R. that provides information to the local community 
about what is being done. 

5. Develop a system of communication within the state, that provides for a variety of 
means to reach people, such as face-to-face meetings, mailings, videos. E-mail, training. 
Through this system, encourage the flow of communication upward in addition to downward. 
Poor communication is one of the most frequent barriers mentioned by the six model states. 

6 Avoid a style of leadership that is solely hierarchical and authoritarian. 

According to the experience of the six model states, it discourages experimentation, 
motivation and commitment of participants. 

7. Develop teacher support teams for inclusion within each building. 

8. Woi-k on changing attitudes and beliefs that act as barriers to inclusion through 
involving key players in planning and implementation, creating successful demonstration sites, 
surfacing and discussing underlying values and beliefs about integration in parent and teacher 
support groups. Negative attitudes and beliefs is the MOST frequent barrier to successful 
inclusion programs according to the model states' experiences. 

9. Develop a philosophy that includes core beliefs essential to developing 
effective inclusion programs. These beliefs should be discussed frequently at the state 
and local levels and used as criteria against which success in inclusion is judged. Essential 
core beliefs include; 
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o all students are unique and have different learning styles, 

0 students need opportunities to learn that maximize potential, 

0 teachers must meet students at their level and help them to grow, 

0 all students can learn, 

0 all students have worth, 

0 educate students for the future, 

0 develop lifelong learners. 

10 Carefully plan all related policies that are attempted since these policies tend 
to be more critical to the success of an inclusion pregram than funding practices. 

The experience of the six model states kept emphasizing the importance of related policies, 
rather than the particular funding formula or overall funding practices. There was certainly 
overall concern about having enough money to fund program attempts. But concern over 
specific funding practices seemed lower in importance than consideration such as developing 
a dynamic philosophy that incorporated critical core beliefs that would drive program 
development. 
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Personnel Practices 
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Research Questions 



1. What effects do cunent personnel practices in the West Virginia Department of Education, 
the West Virginia Office of Special Education and high education have on all school 
personnel in regaixl to facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities in the regular 
education system. 

2. What effects do cunent personnel practices in state departments of education, offices of 
special education and higher education across the nation have on school personnel in regard to 
facilitating dre inclusion of students with disabilities into the regidar education system? 



3. What are the characteristics and effects of exemplary programs that have personnel 
practices that effectively facilitate the inclusion of students with disabilities into the regular 
classroom? 

Method 



Overview 



To answer these questions two surveys (one for teachers arrd one for administrators) were 

created that addressed the following areas of personnel practices: 

1. certification requirements for special education and general education at the teacher and 
administrative levels, and their impact on inclusion of students with disabilities into the 
general education classroom, 

2. special teaching permits and their effect on inclusion, 

3. description of preservice curriculum options in both general education and special 
education at both the teacher and administrative levels and the impact on inclusion 
practices, 

4 description of special education and general education inservice options at both the 
teacher and administrative levels, and the impact of these options on inclusion, 

5. description of best practices at both the teacher and administrative levels generated 
from previous research and the literature, and their effect on inclusion practices, 

6. a description of the barriers to inclusion encountered by both teachers and administrators, 
and their importance, and 

7. description of ideal characteristics for higher education faculty educating teachers and 
school administrators. 

The surveys were piloted, and then revised based on the feedback given by pilot participants. 

See Appendix B for the completed teacher and administrator surveys for personnel practices. 

In West Viiginia, administrator surveys were sent to 100 public school principals equally 

divided between elementary and secondary levels who were involved in inclusion practices 
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TWO SURVEYS - TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS: 



Their names were randomly selected from a list of principals in West Virginia who were said 
to be in schools where 
inclusion was taking 
place to a greater or 
lesser degree. Each of 
the principals was asked 
to choose one special 
education teacher and 
one general education 
teacher within their 
building, and request that 
they fill out a teacher 
survey. Administrator 
surveys were also sent to 
the state director of 
special education and all 
coordinators of special education. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Certification Practices 

Preservice Curriculum 

Best Teacher Practices 

Best Administrator Practices 

Inservice Options 

Barriers to Inclusion 

Higher Education Faculty and Inclusion 



For the lemaining states, administrator surveys were sent to the state director of special 
education, the superintendent of general education, 10 school principals involved in inclusion 
and five special education coordinators. Each of the 10 school principals was requested to 
distribute the teacher survey to one general education teacher in their building and one special 
education teacher. 



A 21% return rate for teacher surveys, and a 26% return rate for administrator surveys was 
obtained. 256 teachers responded and 251 administrators nation wide. Out of this number, 
were 38 teachers from West Virginia and 33 administrators. 

In regard to certification area, 112 special education administrators responded and 137 in 
general education. For teachers, there were 106 in general education and 150 in special 
education. There were more elementary teachers respcnding than secondary, while for 
administrators there were more responsible for all levels of education than primary or 
secondary. 

To detennine five model states, the top three administrative and teaching practices important 
to inclusion were determined from the responses on the two surveys. The top three personnel 
practices were determined in the following categories: certification, best practices, pre- 
service education, and inservice training. The presence of each of these practices were 
determined for each state using a 90% criterion. 

For each category indicating presence within the state, a score of 3 was given for one 
personnel practice present in the category, an additional two points for the presence of a 
second top personnel practice, and one more point for the presence of the third. A score of 
six could, therefore, be obtained for the presence of all three top personnel practices in one 
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category. The scores for each category were added. The states displaying the highest 
frequency of these practices in each category were identified as model states. The choices of 
models states were then compared to verbal input from experts in the field who had been 
questioned about states displaying model personnel practices for inclusion. Based on these 
two factors, frequency of practices and expert input, the final decision was made in regard to 
model states. 

A stnictured telephone interview was developed that focused on getting more indepth 
information about the most important personnel practices that had been identified from the 
survey. At least five individuals in each state were interviewed All interviewees were 
either at the building level, or were area coordinators. There was an equal focus between 
administrators and teachers. However, there was more emphasis on obtaining building level 
input, because the focus was on how personnel practices important to inclusion were 
operating on an everyday basis. 

Analysis 



Survey questions, where respondents were asked to choose their answers from a listing of 
options provided, were analyzed through the use of crosstabulation - multiple response 
analysis. Frequencies and percents were obtained for responses across teachers and 
administrators for each of the options provided on each question. Throughout this report, data 
will be displayed in the resulting multiple response tables for easy viewing of results. No 
inferential statistics were done and, therefore, solely descriptive analysis forms the basis for 
the reported results. 

For both the survey and structured interview questions that were open-ended, a content 
analysis was done to determine recurring themes across respondents for each question. Two 
researchers independently identified recurring themes and then compared results. Common 
categories were identified and agreed upon, and then the frequency of response for each of 
the categories determined. 



Suiyev Results: Personnel Practices 



Certification Practices 
Teacher Suiyev Question 1: 
Teacher Certification 



For this question, a list of teacher certification practices was sent to a certification specialist 
in each state. The specialist was asked to indicate whether the particular practice listed were 
present within their state system. At the same time, teachers were asked to indicate how 
intportaiu the listed certification practices were for inclusion of students with disabilities into 
the regular classroom, regardless of their presence or absence in their state. Teachers were 
provided with the scale shown below to rate the importance of each practice. Further, 
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additional important certification practices not listed could be added by using a space labeled, 
Other. If teachers did this, they were asked to judge the importance of each practice they 
added. 

1 = no to little importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

2 = medium level importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

3 = high importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

Ratings of three, high importance for inclusion, were tabulated and analyzed. A similar 
analysis was done for Presence data. The results for both the Presence and Importance focus 
can be seen in Table 1. The most important certification practices are indicated in bold. 

In the table, under the Presence category, the "States" columns indicates the rank and 
frequency of each certification practice over all states except West Virginia. The frequency 
represents the number of states indicating the practice is present in their state. The ranks are 
therefore indicating the most frequent certification practices present nationwide. Those 
practices present in West Virginia are indicated under "WV" with Y = yes it is present, N = 
no it is not present. 

Under the Importance section of the table, the States category indicates the overall rank of 
each certification practice for all states except West Virginia. The columns underneath 
indicate responses for Overall response patterns. General Education teachers. Special 
Education, and teachers who have certification in Both areas. A similar set of columns can 
be seen under the category labeled. West Virginia, indicating overall response patterns and 
teacher responses from that state. West Virginia respondents from special education indicated 
they had certification in both general education and special education. Therefore, the Both 
column is used to indicate the responses of WV special education teachers. 

Presence and importance of teacher certification practices . Table l indicates 
that the most frequently Present certification practices in West Virginia and across the nation 
were field experiences in general and special education. The most highly Important 
certification practices for inclusion overall were: 

1. Those practices relating to field experience in general and special education, in addition to 

2. State standards that demanded certain required competencies such as behavior management 

or different learning characteristics of special students. 

Most states including West Virginia required field experiences in special and general 
education for their teachers. However, in regard to requirement of certain competencies, 
less than half of the states (22 including West Virginia) indicated this certification 
requirement. This means that there is a real discrepancy in certification standards for over 
half of the states betiveen the demand by state certification persomiel to have these type of 
competencies be present in teachers' experiences, and the necessity that they be present to aid 
inclusion That is demand is less than it should be to adequately facilitate inclusion 
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PRACTICE PRESENCE 





States 


wv 


0>erall 


A. Field experience with 
gcneml education students 


1 

(48) 


Y 


2 

(149) 


B. Field experience with 
special education students 


2 

(46) 


Y 


1 

(170) 


C. Update certification 
with additional credit hrs. 


4 

(32) 


Y 


7 

(46) 


D. College degree or 
certification in general 
and special education 


4 

(32) 


Y 


5 

(102) 


E, College degree in 
special education that is 
non-calegorical 


5 

(31) 


Y 


4 

(103) 


F. College degree in special 6 
education that is categorical (26) 


N 


9 

(34) 


G. Standards include 
tcqulred competencies 
such as behavior 
management or different 
learning characteristics 
of special students 


7 

(21) 


Y 


3 

(127) 


H. Standards allow hire of 
uncertified personnel to 
critical shortage areas. 


3 

(36) 


Y 


8 

(45) 


I Standards allow alternate 
routes for certification 
other than college degree. 


6 

(26) 


Y 


6 

(49) 


J OTHER: experience 

in schools using inclusion 


8 

(12) 


N 


10 

(20) 



IMPORTANCE 


FOR INCLUSION 






STATES 






WEST VERGINU 




General Special 


Both 


Overall 


General 


Both 


£duc« 


Educ. 






Educ. 




1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


(67) 


(25) 


(57) 


(25) 


(8) 


(16) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


(67) 


(35) 


(68) 


(27) 


(7) 


(19) 


7 


6 


6 


4 


6 


4 


(16) 


(8) 


(22) 


(13) 


(1) 


(12) 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


(40) 


(19) 


(43) 


(18) 


(5) 


(12) 


4 


3 


5 


5 


4 


5 


(37) 


(25) 


(41) 


(11) 


(3) 


(8) 


8 


8 


8 


6 


5 


6 


(13) 


(5) 


(16) 


(10) 


(2) 


(7) 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


(52) 


(29) 


(46) 


(25) 


(8) 


(17) 



6 


5 


8 


7 


4 


7 


(20) 


(9) 


(16) 


(7) 


(3) 


(4) 


5 


7 


7 


8 


6 


8 


(22) 


(7) 


(20) 


(5) 


(1) 


(3) 


9 


9 


9 


9 




9 


(6) 


(4) 


(10) 


(3) 




(3) 



TABLE 1. Ceitification Piactices forTeacheis - Teacher Response 
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Factors that could affect ratings of importance . In general, the rankings of the 
important teacher certification practices are similar across all types of certification (general 
education, special education, both). Moreover, West Virginia responses are highly similar to 
teachers from other states. This means that the type of certification practices that are highly 
important to inclusion remain the same regardless of type of certification or particular state. 
Similarly, from an analysis of level of teaching (elementary or secondary), it is clear that the 
type of certification practices important to inclusion do not vary significantly from elementary 
to secondary level. Thus, the importance of the ranked certification practices for inclusion 
does not essentially change across type of certification, level of teaching or particular state. 

Although differences in type of certification generally do not affect importance rankings for 
teacher certification, there is one exception tluU should be noted. For certification practice H, 
standards that allow hire of uncertified personnel to critical shortage areas, general education 
teachers in both West Virginia and the States, in addition to special education teachers in the 
States, appear to feel this is a moderately important practice for inclusion. In contrast, under 
both the STATES and WV categories, teachers with dual certification in general education 
and special education see this as a practice is of lesser importance. Perhaps teachers not 
dually certified feel themselves to be more limited in their ability to deal with either special 
or general education students within the regular classroom when dealing with inclusion They, 
therefore, see a need for help within the classroom from an additional teacher, or the need to 
reduce class size through hiring additional teachers. 

Certification Practices 
Administrator Suivev Question 1 : 

Teacher Certification 



Administrators were asked to rank the importance of these same teacher certification practices 
for inclusion of students with disabilities into the regular classroom. The results can be seen 
in Table 2 with the most important certification displayed in bold. The frequencies displayed 
represent a tabulation of administrator ratings of 3, high importance for facilitating the 
inclusion of students with disabilities. The categories and format remain the same as that 
seen in the previous table. 

As indicated in Table 2, the overall administrator rankings of importance for certain teacher 
certification practices essential for inclusion are identical to teacher rankings. Further, just as 
with the teacher response, the type of certification and level of teaching generally does not 
affect the importaitce rating of these certification practices. West Virginia’s responses are 
higldy similar to the responses from the other states. 

Specific certification standards: WV Teachere vs. WV Administrators. For 
ceitification practice C, update certification with additional credit hours. West Virginia special 
education administrators seem to feel this practice is of far lesser importance than special 
education teachers in the same state. Administrators scores of importance resulted in a 
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PRACTICE 


PRESENCE 
States WV 


Ovenili 


IMPORTANCE 

STATES 

General Special Both 
Educ. Educ. 


FOR INCLUSION 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Overall General Both 
Educ. 


A. Field experience with 


1 


Y 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


I 


2 


general education students 


(48) 




(155) 


(72) 


(30) 


(53) 


(24) 


(13) 


(9) 


B. Field experience with 


2 


Y 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


special education students 


(46) 




(172) 


(73) 


(30) 


(69) 


(26) 


(13) 


(11) 


C. Update certification 


4 


Y 


7 


7 


5 


6 


7 


5 


7 


with additional credit hrs. 


(32) 




(54) 


(21) 


(11) 


(22) 


(6) 


(5) 


(1) 


D. College degree or 


4 


Y 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


3 


4 


certification in general 
and special education 


(32) 




(8«) 


(41) 


(15) 


(32) 


(16) 


(7) 


(7) 


E College degree in 


5 


Y 


4 


5 


3 


4 


5 


6 


3 


special education that is 
non*categorical 


(31) 




(101) 


(37) 


(22) 


(42) 


(14) 


(4) 


(8) 


F. College degree in special 6 


N 


10 


8 


8 


9 


6 


4 


5 


education that is categorical (26) 




(24) 


(16) 


(2) 


(6) 


(9) 


(6) 


(3) 


G. Standards include 


7 


Y 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


required competencies 
such as behavior 
management or diffetent 
learning chamctcristics 
of special students 


(21) 




(152) 


(56) 


(28) 


(68) 


(20) 


(10) 


(8) 


H. Standards allow hire of 


3 


Y 


8 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


5 


uncertified personnel to 
critical shortage areas. 


(36) 




(36) 


(21) 


(6) 


(9) 


(5) 


(2) 


(3) 


I Standards allow alternate 


6 


Y 


6 


6 


6 


6 


10 


8 


6 


routes for certification 
other than college degree. 


(26) 




(55) 


(25) 


(8) 


(22) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


J. OTHER: experience 


7 


N 


9 


9 


7 


7 


9 


8 


6 


in schools using inclusion 


(12) 




(32) 


(11) 


(6) 


(15) 


(4) 


(1) 


(2) 



TABLE 2. Ceitification Practices for Teachers - Administator Response 



ranking of 7, while teachers scores resulted in a ranking of 4. Perhaps special education 
teachers in West Virginia, in contrast to administrators, see more of a need to continuously 
upgrade the skills of teachers engaged in inclusion practices. 

Similarly, /or certification practice H, the responses of West Virginia general education 
teachers on this part of the survey indicate a moderate importance ranking of 4 for being able 
to hire uncertified personnel to cover critical shortage areas. West Virginia administrators in 
general education, in contrast, display a ranking of 7 for this same practice. Tims, it may be 
that general education teachers feel more of a need to gain additional teacher support when 
practicing inclusion than do administrators or special education teachers. 

Certification Practices 
Administrator Suivev Question 2; 

Administrator Certification 



This question focused on certification practices for administrators in public schools. Both the 
presence of the certification standards and their importance for inclusion were rated. 

Specialist in certification were sent a listing of certification standards for public school 
administrators. They were asked to indicate the presence or absence of the listed certification 
standards, and then were given the option of adding additional standards that were important 
in administrator certification. 

Simultaneously, the survey asked administrators to rate the listed certification practices by 
using the three point Likert scale shown below; 

1 = no to little importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

2 = medium level importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

3 = high importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

As in the previous survey question, the frequency of high importance ( # 3) for each of the 
certification practices was tabulated and analyzed. The results for both Presence atid 
Importance data can be seen in Table 3. The most important overall administrator 
certification practices are indicated in bold. The categories and format are the same as in the 
previous two tables, with the exception that the Practices column now reflect Administrative 
certification practices. 

Importance and Presence of administrator certification nractices The most 
frequently Present administrator certification practices indicated in Table 3 are: 

1 Demanding a specific number of years of teaching experience, 

2. The requirements of a college degree or certification in public school administration, and 

3. State standards that include certain required competencies such as knowledge of personnel 

problems. 
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PRACTICE 



PRESENCE 



States WV 



IMPORTANCE FOR INCLUSION 



of teaching experience 

B. Internship in public 
school administration. 

C. The demand to update 
certification with additional 
credit hours. 

D. College degree or 
ceitification in general 
education* 

E. College degree or 
ceititlcation in public 
school administration. 

F. Certification or some 
courscwoik in special 
education* 

G. State standards that 
include certain required 
competencies, e.g., 
knowledge of penonnel 
problems. 

H. OTHER: Predominant 
write in response focused 
on training in how to 
manage inclusion programs. 



STATES 

Overall General Special Both 



WEST VIRGINIA 
Overall General 



Both 









£duc. 


Educ. 






Educ. 




1 


Y 


6 


4 


4 


6 


4 


2 


3 


(47) 




(78) 


(39) 


(11) 


(28) 


(15) 


(8) 


(5) 


5 


Y 


5 


5 


3 


5 


6 


4 


2 


(34) 




(80) 


(37) 


(12) 


(31) 


(11) 


(4) 


(6) 


4 


Y 


7 


7 


5 


7 


7 


4 


4 


(35) 




(57) 


(23) 


(9) 


(25) 


(8) 


(4) 


(4) 


6 


N 


4 


2 


3 


4 


1 


1 


2 


(28) 




(105) 


(60) 


(12) 


(33) 


(18) 


(10) 


(6) 


2 


Y 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1 


3 


(38) 




(114) 


(63) 


(12) 


(39) 


(17) 


(10) 


(5) 


7 


N 


3 


6 


2 


1 


3 


4 


1 


(23) 




(110) 


(34) 


(24) 


(52) 


(16) 


(4) 


(10 


3 


Y 


1 


3 


1 


2 


5 


3 


2 


(36) 




(122) 


(46) 


(25) 


(51) 


(14) 


(6) 


(6) 


8 


N 


8 


8 


6 


8 


8 


5 


5 


(8) 




(23) 


(5) 


(7) 


(11) 


(3) 


(0) 


(2) 



TABLE 3. Certification Practices for Administratots -Type of Certification 
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The most Important overall certification practices for States respondents were: 

1. State standards that include certain required competencies such as knowledge of personnel 

problems, 

2. College degree or certification in public school administration, and 

3. Certification or some coursework in special education. 

For West Virginia, the most Important overall certification practices differed only slightly 
from States respondents. Instead of (1) listed above, respondents substituted college degree or 
certification in general education as the most important of their top three practices listed. The 
remaining practices were the same as listed in (2) and (3) above for States. In regard to 
Presence of administrator certification practices in West Virginia, all listed practices were 
required with the exception of a college degree in general education, or certification in special 
education. 

Specific certification practices across type of certification . For States 
respondents, the rankings listed for general education certification practices differ from that 
seen for special education and "both" categories. For general educator administrators, the top 
important certification practices are listed as E, D while for special educators and those dually 
certified G, F are indicated. 

For West Virginia respondents, a similar pattern is present. That is, for general educator 
administrators the top ranked certification practices included D and E (tied), followed by A 
and G in importance, while for those certified in special education and general education, 
top ranked practices included F followed by G, B, D (tied). Therefore, type of 
certification plays an important part in the choice of specific administrator certification 
practices judged to be important for managing inclusion programs. 

Level of Administrator Focus. The level of administrator focus, primary level, 
secondary level or both, was analyzed. Ratings of importance that were identified as 3 (high 
importance) were tabulated. The level of administrator focus does not drastically alter the 
importance of administrator certification practices for inclusion for any of the states. 

Preservice Education 
Teacher Survey Question 2: 

Teacher Preservice Education 



This question focused on having teachers describe the types of preservice training they had 
received, in addition to rating the importance of certain preservice curriculum areas for 
inclusion of students with disabilities into the regular classroom. Teachers were provided 
with an extensive listing of preservice curriculum areas that were obtained from scanning 
special education and general education curriculums from various professional associations 
and university programs, (See appendix B, teacher survey for the entire listing) 



Teachers were asked to indicate the Presence of each of the listed curriculum areas within 
their college study program. They were also instructed to use the rating scale below to 
indicate the importance of each of the curriculum areas listed for inclusion regardless of 
whether it was present within their training program. To provide for additional important areas 
not listed, an Other category was provided where teachers could write-in additional 
curriculum areas important to inclusion. 

1 = no to little importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

2 == medium importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

3 = high importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

Ratings of high importance (#3) for each of the listed curriculum areas were tabulated and 
analyzed. The frequency of teachers indicating the presence of the same curriculum areas 
within their educational experience was also tabulated. Results can be see in Table 5 for the 
States and in Table 6 for West Virginia on the next two pages. Tlwse preservice knowledge 
areas most Important to inclusion practices are indicated in bold. 

In the tables, preservice areas are listed on the left. On the right, the importance and presence 
categories provide rankings and frequencies (in parentheses) for these preservice areas. The 
rankings for the Importance category indicate how essential each of the preservice education 
areas is for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities into the regular classroom. 
When a rank is tied there are small letters beside the tied numbers. Under the Presence 
category, ranks indicate the frequency of receiving the listed educational experiences within 
teacher college training programs. The frequencies indicated in parenthesis for both 
categories display the number of respondents. Under each category, columns address (1) 
overall scores for importance and presence, in addition to comparison of responses for 
specific teacher certification areas of (2) general education, (3) special education, and (4) 
dual certification (Both). 

Importance and Presence of teachers presetvice areas. For West Virginia, 
as well as the remaining states the most important overall preservice areas for facilitating 
inclusion practices were; 

(1) F: planning and managing the teaching/learning environment for maximum learning, 

(2) C: characteristics of learners such as learning styles and theory, 

(3) G: communication and collaborative partnerships (last hvo are tied for third place). 

However, West Virginia added at fourth preservice area to this selection by virtue of a tied 
rank for third place. This preservice area was E: assessment and evaluation skills in 
constructing, giving and interpreting test. 

The most frequently present overall preservice areas in the educational training provided to 
teachers were: 
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PRESERVICE EDUCATION 
AREAS 

A. Philosophical, historical and 
legal foundations of education. 

B. Social considerations such as 
cultural differences and beliefs; 
language development. 

C. Characteristics of learners 
such as learning styles and theory 

D Curriculum and instruction 
skills such as design and 
cval. of instructional programs. 

E. Assessment and evaluation 
skills in constructing, giving, 
and interpreting tests. 

F. Planning ami managing die 
teaching/Icaming environment 
for maximum learning. 

G. Communication and 
collaborative partnerships. 

H. Knowledge of exceptional 
learners; etiology, characteristics, 
social aspects, medical aspects 

I. Issues specific to exceptional 
learners such as legal aspects, 
community services available. 

J. Educational considerations for 
exceptional learners such as task 
analysis, behavior control. 

K. Ethical practices and 
professionalism (student teaching). 

L. OTHER: primary write-in 
response: peer tutoring principles 
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(64) 
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(41) 
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5b 
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(30) 
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9 


8 
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(43) 


(22) 
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7 


7 


4 
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(53) 


(33) 


(55) 
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6 


6 


4b 
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11 
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4 
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(33) 
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10 
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(32) 
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10 
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8b 


4b 
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6 


6 
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(52) 
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12 


11 
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TABLE 5. Teacher Pieseivice Education Areas Inipoitant To Inclusion: The States 
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PRESERVICE EDUCATION 




IMPORTANCE 




PRESENCE 


AREAS 


Overall 


General 

Educ. 


Both 


Overall 


General 

Educ. 


Both 


A. Philosophical, historical and 


9 


5a 


7 


2 


2 


2 


legal foundations of education. 


(15) 


(4) 


(11) 


(31) 


(8) 


(21) 


B. Social considerations such as 


8 


5b 


6 


6a 


4a 


7 


cultural differences and beliefs; 
language development. 


(17) 


(4) 


(13) 


(21) 


(6) 


(13) 


C. Characteristics of learners 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


such as learning styles and thcoiy 


(31) 


(11) 


(20) 


(35) 


(11) 


(22) 


D Curriculum and instruction 


4a 


3a 


3a 


4 


3 


5a 


skills such as design and 
evai. of instructional programs. 


(25) 


(8) 


(17) 


(26) 


(7) 


(17) 


E. Assessment and evaluation 


3a 


2a 


4 


3 


4b 


3 


skills in constructing, giving, 
and interpreting tests. 


(26) 


(10) 


(16) 


(27) 


(6) 


(19) 


F. Planning and managing the 


1 


2b 


1 


5 


4c 


5b 


tcaching/ieaming environment 
for maximum learning. 


(32) 


(10) 


(21) 


(25) 


(6) 


(17) 


G. Communication and 


3b 


3b 


3b 


10 


6a 


8 


collaborative partnerships. 


(26) 


(8) 


(17) 


(11) 


(0) 


(9) 


H. Knowledge of exceptional 


4b 


3c 


3c 


7 


5a 
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learners: etiology, characteristics, 
social aspects, medical aspects. 


(25) 


(8) 


(17) 


(20) 


(1) 


(17) 


1. Issues specific to exceptional 


6 


5c 


5a 


9 


6b 


6a 


learners such as legal aspects, 
community services available. 


(19) 


(4) 


(14) 


(16) 


(0) 


(14) 


J. Educational considerations for 


7 


6 


5b 


8 


5b 


6b 


exceptional learners such as task 
analysis, behavior control. 


(18) 


(3) 


(14) 


(17) 


(1) 


(14) 


K. Ethical practices and 


5 


4 


5c 


6b 


5c 


4 


professionalism (student teaching) 


. (21) 


(7) 


(14) 


(21) 


(1) 


(18) 


L. OTHER: primar>' vvtite-in 


10 


7 


8 


11 


6c 


9 


response, peer tutoring principles. 


(2) 


(0) 


(2) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 



TABLE 6. Teacher Presei-vice Education Areas Impoilant To Inclusion: West Virginia 
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(1) C: characteristics of learners such as learning styles and tlteory, 

(2) A: philosophical, historical and legal foundations of education, and 

(3) D: curriculum and instruction skills such as design and evaluation of instructional 

programs. 

The most frequent service areas present in the educational experience of West Virginia 
teachers were identical with the exception of the deleting D as a choice and adding in E. 

This preservice area focuses on assessment and evaluation skills in constructing, giving and 
interpreting tests. 

With the exception of C and E , the top three categories of Importance compared to Presence 
do not match for West Virginia teachers as well as teachers from other states. This indicates 
a mismatch beriveen those areas of preservice education important to facilitating inclusion, 
and the availability of such training and experience at a preservice level 

Specific differences in Importance of nneservice areas compared to 
Presence across type of certification . Preservice area B: This area addresses social 
considerations such as knowledge of our own cultural beliefs and assumptions, cultural 
differences and language development. As we grow toward a more diverse nation, there is a 
beginning realization that we not only need to accept and appreciate individuals from other 
cultures, but also must become more mindful of the beliefs and assumptions that drive our 
everyday behavior learned from our family and national culture. (Lager, 1989). There is also 
a realization, that those from different cultures may bring to the classroom different learning 
styles of which teachers are often unaware (Lynch and Hanson, 1992). 

It appears that for general education teachers from West Virginia and the remaining states, 
there is a beginning realization of the importance of this area to learning in an inclusive 
classroom. For teachers in the States category and those from West Virginia, this area was 
ranked 5. This was less the case for teachers in special education. For those responding from 
West Virginia the rank was 6, and for those from the rest of the nation the rank was 7 for 
those certified in special education or dually certified. Nonetheless, for both this signifies at 
least a medium level recognition of the importance of this area. 

However, the frequency of experience to exposure to this important area in college training 
programs indicates a discrepancy. That is, there is a discrepancy between indicated 
importance of this area and the availability of training in it within preservice programs for 
special education teachers and those dually certified across the nation. The presence of this 
area in their preservice education was ranked 9 and 8 respectively. In the general education 
area, there appears to have been somewhat more exposure to this curriculum area with a rank 
of 7. 

In West Virginia, special education teachers indicate also indicated a rank of 7 for exposure 
to the social considerations area. But tied scores prior to this rank artificially inflated it. 

That is, if there had been no tied scores, the rank would also have been 9, thus indicating less 
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exposure than there should be to this area. In contrast to special education teachers, the 
ranking for general education teachers in West Virginia for exposure to the social 
considerations area in their preservice education is 4. The conclusion is tlwt for teachers in 
both general and special education nationwide, as well as special education in West Virginia, 
there has been an underexposure to cultural and language development principles tlwt are 
important to learning in an inclusive classroom. 

Presen’ice area F - planning and managing an classroom environment for maximum learning: 
As discussed earlier, for teachers in general education and special education across the nation 
and in West Virginia, this area was ranked as one of the most impotlcoii for education in an 
inclusive classroom. Yet, the presence of exposure to principles that address this area in their 
preservice education is mediocre, as indicated by ranks of 5 across the board. 

Presen’ice area G - communication and collaborative partnerships As indicated previously, 
for teachers across the nation, including those from West Virginia, this area yvas ranked 
among the top three important knowledge areas for successfully rutuung an inclusion program. 
Yet, looking at the presence of presen’ice education in this area, ranks are consistently last 
(10 and 1 1 overall), indicating a significant lack of knoyvledge in an area crucial to inclusiotu 

Presen’ice area II - knoyvledge of exceptional learner characteristics. General education 
teachers in both the States category and West Virginia indicated this knowledge area to be 
important to successful inclusion programs. Yet the presence of this knowledge through 
preservice educational backgrounds has clearly not been present to any great degree for most 
of these teachers. Therefore, there is again a discrepancy between skills that are needed to 
make an inclusion program work, and the presence of those skills in the teachers that are 
trying to struggle with this new philosophy. 

Teacher nreservice education and level of focus. An analysis was done 
for the presorvico area categorizing responses across primary level teachers, secondary level 
teachers, and those focused across all grade levels There was no visible effect of level of 
focus on the type of preservice education area indicated as important to inclusion for West 
Virginia or the remaining states. 

Would teacher ratings of impottance for nneservice areas differ if only 
considering inclusion of students witli develonmental disabilities? 

No: 239, Yes; 11. 

Preservice Education 
Administrator Survey Question 3: 

Administrator Preservice Education 



This question focused on preservice education areas specific to public school administrators 
Administrators involved in managing inclusion programs were asked to indicate whether the 
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specific preservice education areas of learning that were listed on the survey were part of their 
college program of studies. Further, regardless of whether the preservice area was present in 
their background of experience, administrators were also asked to indicate the importance of 
these preservice areas for making inclusion programs successful in the public school system. 

For the latter case, administrators were asked to use the scale below to indicate the degree of 
importance for inclusion programs. To provide for additional important areas not listed, an 
Other category was provided where administrators could write-in additional preservice areas 
important to inclusion. 

1 = no to little importance for facilitating inclusion of students with disabilities 

2 = medium importance for facilitating inclusion of students with disabilities 

3 = high importance for facilitating inclusion of students with disabilities 

Ratings of high importance (H3) for each of the listed preservice areas were tabulated. The 
frequency of administrators indicating the presence of the same preservice areas within their 
educational experience was also tabulated. The results can be seen in Table 7 for 
administrators from all states except West Virginia, and Table 8 for administrators from West 
Virginia. Preservice areas of highest importance to inclusion are displayed in bold. 

In the tables, preservice areas are listed on the left. On the right, the importance and presence 
categories provide rankings and frequencies (in parentheses) for these preservice areas. The 
rankings for the importance category indicate how essential each of the preservice education 
areas is for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities into the regular classroom. If 
the ranks were tied, small letters are beside each of the tied rankings. Under the presence 
category, ranks indicate the frequency of receiving the listed educational experiences within 
administrator college training programs. The frequencies indicated in parenthesis for both 
categories display the number of respondents. Under each category, columns address (1) 
overall scores for importance and presence, in addition to comparison of responses for 
specific administrator certification areas, (2) general education, (3) special education, and (4) 
dual certification (Both). 

Importance and presence of administrator pneservice areas . For 
administrators from all states except West Virginia, the top three preservice education areas 
Important to inclusion were: 

1. C: principles of curriculum development such as curriculum planning, principles for 

selection and organization of content, current trends in design, 

2. B: social considerations such as cultural differences and beliefs; contemporary social 
issues, 

3. E: management practices such as administrative procedures, organizational management, 
school surveys, personnel problems, school-community relations, student activities, 
schedule malting, internal financial accounting, and supervision. 
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PRESERVICE EDUCATION 




IMPORTANCE 






PRESENCE 




AREAS * 


Overall 


General 

Educ. 


Special 

Educ. 


Both 


Overall 


General 

Educ. 


Special 

Educ. 


Both 


A. Philosophical, historical and 


5 


5 


4 


5 


1 


1 


1 


1 


legal foundations of education, 


(76) 


(35) 


(15) 


(26) 


(183) 


(81) 


(34) 


(68) 


B. Social considerations such as 


2 


2 


2a 


2 


5 


5 


4 


5 


cultural differences and beliefs, 
contemponuy social issues. 


(144) 


(62) 


(26) 


(56) 


(119) 


(53) 


(18) 


(48) 


C. Principles of curriculum 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2a 


2 


development such as curriculum 
planning, principles for selection 
and oiganization of content, 
current trends in design. 


(173) 


(82) 


(32) 


(59) 


(169) 


(80) 


(27) 


(62) 


D. Education policy such as policy 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


making in education from planning 


(110) 


(49) 


(24) 


(37) 


(143) 


(65) 


(25) 


(53) 



lo evaluation with emphasis on the 
identification of policy problems, 
organizational decision processes and 
policy formation, examination of 
relationships among educational 
policy, values and social changes. 

£. Management practices such 
as administrative procedures, < 

oi^anizadonal management, 
school surveys, petsonnel 
problems, school-community 
relations, student activities, 
schedule making, internal 
financial accounting, 
supeivision. 

F. OTHER: primary write-in 
response: how to manage a 
program for inclusion of students 
with disabilities 



TABLE 7. Administi:ator Pneservice Program Areas Important To Inclusion: The States 
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PRESERVICE EDUCATION 




IMPORTANCE 




PRESENCE 




AREAS 
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Educ. 
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General i 
Educ. 


Both 


A. Philosophical, historical and 


4 


4a 
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3 


1 
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legal foundations of education. 


(11) 


(3) 


(8) 


(23) 


(12) 


(11) 


B. Social considerations such as 


5 


4b 


4a 


5 


4 


3a 


cultural differences and beliefs; 
contemporary social issues. 


(9) 


(3) 


(6) 


(16) 


(9) 


(7) 


C. Principles of curriculum 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2a 


lb 


development such as 
curriculum planning, 
principles for selection 
and oi^anization of content, 
current trends in design. 


(24) 


(12) 


(12) 


(27) 


(16) 


(11) 


D Education policy such as 


3 


3 


4b 


4 


3 


3b 


policy nialdng in education fiom 
planning to evaluation with 
emphasis on the identincation 
of policy problems, 
otganizational decision 
processes and policy fonnation, 
examination cf relationships 
among educational policy, 
values and social changes. 


(13) 


(7) 


(6) 


(18) 


(11) 


(7) 


E. Management practices such 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2b 


2 


as administrative processes, 
otganizational management, 
school surveys, personnel 
problems, school-community 
relations, student activities, 
schedule making, internal 
financial accounting, 
supervision^ 


(25) 


(14) 


(11) 


(24) 


(14) 


(10) 


F. OTHER: primary write-in 


6 


5 


5 


6 


5 


4 


response: how to manage a 


(3) 


(0) 


(3) 


(2) 


(0) 


(2) 



program for inclusion of 
students with disabilities 



TABLE 8. Administiator Pneseivice Program Areas Impoitaiit To Inclusion: West Vii'ginia 
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fVesl Vif-ginia administrators indicated these same choices with the exception of omitting B 
from their top three choices. Preservice area D was substituted instead. This area focuses on 
knowledge of how to develop and implement educational policy effectively, especially in how 
it relates in inclusion. 

For both West Virginia and those from other states, preservice areas most frequently 
experienced (Present) by public school administrators involved in inclusion programs were: 

/. A: philosophical, historical and legal foundations of education, 

2. C: principles of curriculum development, 

3. E: moftagemeni practices. 

Presence versus importance . Preservice area B focuses on social consideration 
such as cultural differences and beliefs, in addition to contemporary social issues. For 
administrators from states other than from West Virginia, this area is among the most 
important for effectively managing and implementing an inclusion program. Yet, this area 
was the least experienced in regard to the preservice educational background of these 
administrators. This indicates a discrepancy in knowledge base between what is needed to 
make inclusion successful, and what is present within the preservice educational experiences 
of administrators in inclusion programs. 

West Virginia vs. the remaining states . West Virginia administrators judged 
Preservice area B, social considerations, as being only of medium level of importance to 
facilitating inclusion of students with disabilities in West Virginia. This is distinctly different 
from that seen in the rest of the nation Consequently, in regard to being sensitive to cultural 
assumptions and beliefs that drive everyday behavior, in addition to cultural differences. 

West Virginia administrators may be less sensitive to these issues than administrators from 
other states. 

Type of certification and level of administrative focus. The impact of type 
of certification on the Importance and Presence of preservice education areas can be examined 
by inspecting Tables 7 and 8. It is clear that the ranking of preservice areas remains exactly 
the same across all types of certification areas. Responses were analyzed across level of 
administrative focus (primary level, secondary, or all grades). The result was the same - no 
effect on the ranking of importance or presence of preservice education areas for 
administrators in public school programs focusing on inclusion. 

Would administrator ratings of importance for nreservice areas differ if 
only considering inclusion of students with developmental disabilities? 

Yes: 8, No: 237 
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Pre service Education 
Administrator Survey Question 5: 

Higher Education Faculty and Inclusion 

Administrators were asked to list the three most important characteristics that would describe 
the ideal training and experience for higher education faculty who provide college preservice 
programs that effectively support inclusion of students with disabilities. Table 9 displf^s the 
results of the content analysis for this question for West Virginia and the remaining states. 
Bold characteristics indicate the most higidy desired clmracteristics . The numbers under each 
column indicate the frequency with which the particular content category was mentioned by 
administrators. West Virginia chose characteristics that were identical to the other states. 

Best Practices 

Teacher Survey Question 4; 

Best Teaching Practices 

Best teaching practices for inclusion were obtained from discussion with experts in the r~ield, 
the previous research study in funding practices, and the NASBE report (1992). These were 
listed on the survey, and teachers were requested to rate the presence of each of the practices 
within their school system, in addition to rating their importance to inclusion. To rate the 
importance of each practice the scale below was provided. 

1 = no to little importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

2 = medium importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

3 = high importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

Responses for both the Presence and Importance of the teaching practices were analyzed. 

The results of this analysis is displayed in Table 10 for all states other than West Virginia, 
and Table 11 for West Virginia. The most important teaching best practices for facilitating 
inclusion of students with disabilities into the regidar classroom are indicated in bold. 

Importance and Presence of best teaching practices as rated by teachers. As can be 
seen from Tables 10 and 11, best teaching practices important for inclusion were identical for 
both West Virginia and the other states. These important best practices included: 

1. A: Excellence in teaching is defined as individualization to student needs, 

2. E: Peer support networks for students with disabilities in the general education classroom 

are encouraged, 

3. G: Both students with and yvithout disabilities are given opportunities to experience 

meaningful challenges, to exercise choice, to interact collaboratively with other 
students, and be actively engaged in academic and interpersonal activities in class. 
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DESIRED FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS FOR INCLUSION STATES WEST 

VIRGINU 

1. NECESSARY FIELD yJCPERIENCE such as leaching and administrative 124 19 

experiences in the public schools with and without disabilities, experience 

in inclusive schools. 

2. WORKING COLLABORATIVELY WITH THE SCHOOLS such as 90 9 

providing technical assistance, help develop cuaiculum within the local 

educational agency, help develop instructional teams for inclusion, do 
field studies, help develop overall inclusion programs. 

3. CONTENT KNOWLEDGE IN EDUCATION that includes assessment 154 23 

methods, knowledge about disabilities, how to modify the curriculum, 

knowledge about behavior management, effective strategies for inclusion, 
knowledge of individual learning styles, alternative teaching strategies. 

4. MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 58 8 

KNOWLEDGE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PRCXiRAMS that includes 

understanding of cultural diversity, collaboration and consultation skills, 
effective management strategies for inclusion, knowledge of educational 
laws, effective problem solving approaches 

5. SPECIFIC PERSONAL SKILLS including senstivity to college student 73 6 

learning needs, ability to listen and value input from others including 

students, philosophical belief that all students can learn, belief in inclusion. 

6. SPECIFIC TEACHING STRATEGIES such as providing for brief 75 8 

practicum experiences with different types of disabilities, hands-on 

practical experiences built into ^oursew'ork including field experience 
and case studies. 

7 COLLABORATION BETWEEN SPECIAI AND GENERAL EDUC. 19 2 

DEPARTMENTS AT THE COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY LEVEL such as 

mandating special education courses within general education teacher 
training, team teaching between departments. 

8 BECOME A CUTTING EDGE LEADER THROUGH RESEARCH 53 5 

AND COMMUNICATION ABOUT INCLUSION PRACTICES. 



TABLE 9. Ideal Characteristics for Higher Education Faculty for Facilitating Inclusion 




TOTAL 

143 

99 

177 

66 

79 

83 

21 

58 
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TEACHER BEST PRACTICES 




IMPORTANCE 




PRESENCI 


FOR INCLUSION 


Overall 


General 

Educ, 


Special 

Educ. 


Both 


Overall 


A. Excellence in teaching is 


1 


1 


la 


la 


1 


defined as individualization to 
student needs. 


(199) 


(84) 


(38) 


(77) 


(134) 


B. If the student docs not perform 


6 


7 


4 


5 


6 


well, there is a philosophy that the 
teacher has not found the best 
learning channel, rather than 
assuming the student isn't motivated. 


(125) 


(47) 


(29) 


(49) 


(89) 


C. Learning outcomes are clearly 


5 


5 


3 


4 


2 


defined for studnets at all levels with 
or without disabilities. 


(160) 


(70) 


(30) 


(60) 


(129) 


D. Opportunities for student self- 


7 


6 


5 


6 


7 


determination is a priority where 
both students with and without 
disabilities are given practice in the 
roles they must play in society; 
this includes values clarification. 


(120) 


(54) 


(19) 


(47) 


(58) 


E. Peer support networks for 


3 


4 


2a 


2 


4 


students with disabilities in the 
general education classiuora are 
encouraged. 


(171) 


(72) 


(33) 


(66) 


(106) 


F. There is an emphasis not on 


4 


3 


2b 


3 


5 


being normal, but rather on indivi- 
dual student enrichment and ful- 
fillment, e g., self-actualization. 


(168) 


(74) 


(33) 


(61) 


(98) 


G. Both students with and without 


2 


2 


lb 


lb 


3 


disabilities are given jpportimities to 
experience meaningful challenges, to 
cxcieise choice, to interact collabor- 


(198) 


(83) 


(38) 


(77) 


(126) 



atlvely nith other students, and be 
actively engaged in academic and 
Interpersonal activities in class. 



TABLE 10. Teacher Best Practices Impoilant to Inclusion: The States 
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TEACHER BEST PRACTICES 
FOR INCLUSION 

A. Excellence in teaching is 
denned as individualization to 
student needs. 

R If ihc student does not perform 
well, there is a philosophy that the 
teacher has not found the best 
learning channel, rathei than 
assuming the student isn't motivated. 

C. Learning outcomes are clearly 
defined for studnets at all levels with 
or without disabilities. 

D Opportunities for student self- 
determination is a priority where 
both students with and without 
disabilities are given practice m the 
roles they must play in society; 
this includes values clarification 

E. Peer support networks for 
students with disabilities in the 
general education classroom are 
encouraged 

F There is an emphasis not on 
being normal, but rather on indivi- 
dual student enrichment and ful- 
fillment, e.g., self-actualization. 

G. Both students with and without 
disabilities are given opportunities to 
experience meaningful challenges, to 
exercise choice, to interact collaboi^ 
ativcly with other students, and be 
actively engaged In academic and 
inteipcrsonal activities In class. 



IMPORTANCE 




PRESENCE 


Overall 


General 

Educ. 


Both 


Overall 


2 


la 


1 


1 


(32) 


(10) 


(22) 


(21) 


6 


3a 


5 


4 


(19) 


(b) 


(13) 


(13) 



5 


2a 


4 


2 


(23) 


(9) 


(14) 


(20) 



7 


4 


6 


6 


(15) 


(4) 


(11) 


(») 



3 


2b 


3a 


5 


(27) 


(9) 


(18) 


(11) 


4 


3b 


3b 


7 


(24) 


(6) 


(18) 


(7) 


1 


lb 


1 


3 


(33) 


(10) 


(23) 


(17) 



TABLE 11. Teacher Best Practices Important to Inclusion: West Vii^inia 
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The most frequently Present teacher best practices for both West Virginia and other states 
included: 

1. A: Excellence in teaching is defined as individualization to student needs, 

2. C: Learning outcomes are clearly defined for students at all levels with or without 

disabilities, 

3. G: Both students yvith and without disabilities are given opportunities to experience 

meaningful challenges, to exercise choice, to interact collaboratively with other 
students, and be actively engaged in academic and interpersonal activities in class. 

For the most part these frequently appearing best practices correspond to those that are the 
most important (indicated in bold). However, for both West Virginia and other states, 
teaching practice E, focusing on peer support neUvorks, is under-represented in the sclwol 
system for its importance. Similarly, for best practice F, where there is an emphasis not on 
being normal, but rather on self-actualization, the presence of this best practice is indicated to 
be lower than its importance For West Virginia, the presence of best practice G is lower 
than it should be for its ranking of importance 

The effect of other factors on the importance of teacher best practices 
Type of certification. Ranks ^.re essentially the same no matter what type of certification is 
considered. . 

Teacher level of focus There are some differences in the ranking of best practices. These 
differences are apparent for West Virginia, but not the other states. Analysis of responses 
from West Virginia indicate that peer support networks are seen as much more important at 
the primary level than at the secondary level. The same can be said for the importance of 
philosophy that it is the teacher's responsibility to find the best learning channel for student 
having trouble learning. That is, this philosophy is seen as a more important for inclusion by 
teachers at the primary level than those at the secondary. In contrast, having learning 
outcomes clearly defined is thought to be more important by teachers at the secondary level, 
than at the primary level, as well as individualization to student needs. See Table 12 for an 
illustration of these differences. 

For teaching practices, would ratings of importance differ if only 
considering tlie inclusion of students with develonmental disabilities? 

No; 246, Yes: 2. 

Best Practices 

Administrator Survey Question 6; 

Best Teaching Practices 

Administrators were asked to respond to rating the Importance and Presence of the same best 
practices rated by teachers The format for rating importance and presence was exactly the 
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TEACHER BEST PRACTICES 
FOR INCLUSION 



A. Excellence in teaching is 
defined as individualization to 
student needs. 

B If the student does not perform 
well, there is a philosophy that the 
teacher has not found the best 
learning channel, rather than 
assuming the student isn't motivated. 

C. Learning outcomes are clearly 
defined for studnets at all levels with 
or without disabilities. 

D. Opportunities for student self- 
determination is a priority where 
both students with and without 
disabilities are given practice in the 
roles they must play in society, 
this includes values clarification 

H. Peer support networks for 
students with disabilities in the 
general education classroom are 
encouraged. 

F. There is an emphasis not on 
being normal, but rather on indivi- 
dual student enrichment and ful- 
fillment, e g., self-actualization. 

G. Both students with and without 
disabilities arc given opportunities to 
experience meaningful challenges, to 
exercise choice, to interact collaKir- 
alively with other students, and be 
actively engaged in academic and 
interficrsonal activities in class 



IMPORTANCE 



PRESENCE 



Primaiy 


Secondaiy 


Primaiy 


Second 


Level 


Level 


Level 


Level 


3a 


1 


I 


1 


(16) 


(14) 


(11) 


(9) 


4 


6a 


5 


2a 


(13) 


(5) 


(5) 


(8) 


5 


3 


2 


2b 


(11) 


(11) 


(10) 


(8) 


6 


6b 


6a 


4 


(8) 


(5) 


(4) 


(4) 


-1 


4 


4 


5 


(17) 


(9) 




(3) 


3 b 


5 


6b 


6 


(16) 


(7) 


(4) 


(2) 


1 


2 


3 


3 


C9) 


(13) 


(9) 


(7) 



TABLE 12. Teacher Best Practices and the Effect of Educational Level: NV'V Teachers 
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same as for teachers. The results can be seen in Tables 13 and 14 for the States and West 
Virginia respectively. Again the most Important best practices are in bold. 

Importance and Presence of teacher best practices as rated by 
administrators . Administrators from West Virginia displ(Q^ed identical clwices to West 
Virginia teachers for the most important best practices. In contrast, administrators from the 
other states, indicated the same clwices as teachers for only hvo out of three of the best 
practices. They chose learning outcomes being clearly defined (best practice C) as one of 
their top three best practice most important for inclusion. Peer support networks, chosen by 
teachers from other states as one of the most important, was ranked number 5 in importance. 

Utdike teacher responses. West Virginia administrators, as well as the other States 
admhustrators, perceived the top tlwee Present best practices as being identical to the top three 
Important practices. However, for one teacher practice not in the top three, but important to 
inclusion, teachers and administrators across the nation do agree. For best practice F, 
focusing on self-actualization, the Presence of this practice within school systems, does not 
match its Importance ranking. Therefore, for this best practice, the opportunity to focus on 
self-actualization for students with disabilities in an inclusive classroom is more limited than 
it should be according to its importance to inclusion. 

The effect of level of administrative focus For prinuuy or secondary level 
West Virginia administrators artd those from other states, practice F, self actualization, is 
judged to be among the more important teaclung practices. However, administrators focused 
across all grade levels, e.g. higher levels of administration, see this best practices as the least 
important. This is unforturuite for inclusion programs since self-actualization is an important 
part of the learning process, especially for students with disabilities w!w frequently lurve poor 
self-images with which to contend Consequently, upper level administrators may not reward 
teachers ami administrators wlw are focused on tids teaclung practice. 

For teaching best practices, would administrator ratings of importance 
differ if only considering the inclusion of students with developmental 
disabilities? No: 241, Yes; 3. 

Best Practices 

Teacher Survey Question 6; 

Administrative Best Practices 

This question focused on administrative best practices that were obtained from the same 
sources indicated for teacher best practices, e g., experts in the field, previous research 
findings from the funding practices study and the NASBE report Teachers were asked to rate 
the importance of these administrative best practices for inclusion of students with disabilities 
in the regular classroom But they were not asked to indicate whether these practices were 
present m ithin their school system .since responses on the pilot instrument indicated that most 
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TEACHER BEST PRACTICES IMPORTANCE PRESENCE 



FOR INCLUSION 


Overall 


General 

Educ, 


Special 

Exiuc. 


Both 


Overall 


A. Excellence in teaching is 


la 


2 


2a 


1 


1 


defined as individualization to 
student needs. 


(202) 


(93) 


(34) 


(75) 


(140) 


B. If the student does not perform 


5 


6 


2b 


4 


4 


well, there is a philosophy that the 
teacher has not found the best 
learning channel, rather than 
assuming the student isn't motivated. 


(168) 


(65) 


(34) 


(69) 


(HI) 


C. Learning outcomes arc cleariy 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


defined forstudnets at ail levels with 
or w ithout disabilities. 


(184) 


(79) 


05) 


(70) 


0 19) 


D. Opportunities for student self- 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


determination is a priority where 
both students with and without 
disabilities are given practice in the 
roles they must play in society; 
this includes values clarification 


022) 


(50) 


(20) 


(52) 


(57) 


E. Peer support networks for 


4 


5 


3 


5 


5 


students with disabilities in the 
general education classroom are 
encouraged. 


071) 


(72) 


03) 


(66) 


(108) 


F. There is an emphasis not on 


3 


4 


4 


6 


6 


being normal, but rather on indivi- 
dual student enrichment and ful- 
nilmenl, e g., self-acluahzalion. 


(174) 


(78) 


(31) 


(65) 


(94) 


G. Both students with and w’ithout 


lb 


1 


2c 


2 


3 


disabilities are given opportunities to 


(202) 


(94) 


(34) 


(74) 


(114) 



experience meaningful challenges, to 
exercise choice, to internet collal}or> 
atively with other students, and be 
actively engaged in academic and 
interpononal activities in class. 



TABLE 1 J. Teacher Best Practices Important to Inclusion as Judged by Adminstraton: The States 
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TEACHER BEST PRACTICES 
FOR INCLUSION 

A. Excellence in teaching is 
dcTuied as individualization to 
student needs 

B. If the student docs not perform 
well, there is a philosophy that the 
teacher has not found the best 
learning channel, rather than 
assuming the student isn't motivated. 

C. Learning outcomes arc clearly 
defined for studnels at all levels with 
or without disabilities. 

D Opportunities for student self- 
determination IS a priority where 
both students with and without 
disabilities are given practice in the 
roles they must play in society; 
this includes values clarification. 

E. Peer support networks for 
students with disabilities in the 
general education classroom are 
cncouiagcd 

F. There is an emphasis not on 
being normal, but rather on indivi- 
dual student enrichment and ful- 
fillment, e g., self-actualization. 

O. Both students with and without 
disabilities are given opportunities to 
experience meaningful challenges, to 
exercise choice, to interact collabor> 
atively with other students, and be 
actively engaged in academic and 
intcrpenonal activities in class. 



IMPORTANCE 




PRESENCE 


Overall 


General 

Educ. 


Both 


Overall 


2 


2 


1 


la 


(28) 


(15) 


(13) 


(20) 



5 


4a 


4 


4 


(18) 


(9) 


(9) 


(12) 



4a 


4b 


3 


lb 


(19) 


(9) 


(10) 


(20) 



6 


5 


5a 


5 


(16) 


00 


00 


00 



3 


3a 


2a 


3 


(22) 


(11) 


(11) 


(14) 


4b 


3b 


5b 


6 


(19) 


(11) 


(8) 


(7) 


1 


1 


2b 


2 


(29) 


(16) 


(11) 


(15) 



TABLE 14. Teacher Best Practices Important to Inclusion as Judged by WV Admlnlstraton 




7-1 
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teachers felt unable to answer this question. 

To rate the importance of the administrative best practices, teachers were provided with the 
same three point Likert scale indicated previously for earlier survey questions. The frequency 
of the high importance ratings (#3 on the scale) for each of the practices listed on the survey 
was tabulated and analyzed. T/ie results can be seen in Table 15 with the most importat < 
administrative best practices highlighted 

Importance of administrative best practices as rated by teachers. Although 
there are differences in ranking for the top choices indicated in bold between West Virginia 
and the other states, the choices of administrative practices were identical in regard to being 
perceived the most important for inclusion. These choices included: 

/. A vision for inclusion, 

2. An emphasis on collaborative teams being encouraged, 

3. Provision of adequate training and reivard structures for teachers attempting collaborative 
teaming, 

4. An overall plan for inclusion, and 

5. Leaders being given adequate training in the skills necessary for managing an inclusion 
prograttu 

It is interesting that best practice li, which focuses on management without coercion in the 
classroom and the school system is ranked low by most teacher respondents. As indicated in 
the introduction to this report, inclusion is a drastic clumge in philosophy for how teachers 
teach, and administrators manage. One of the essentials to the new philosophy, which 
emphasizes collaboration, community and self-actualization, is a management style by both 
teacher and administrator that is collaborative This realization appears to not be present for 
the most part since a non-coercive management style must be a cornerstone in achieving this 
neyv philosophy. 

In a similar majiner, best practice F is ranked among the least important. This practice 
focuses on developing partnership with the community, eg., parents and important community 
leaders. Experience from the model states selected for funding practices ami for this survey, 
personnel practices, indicates tlud tuuiuring partnerships at the local community level is 
integral to supporting the inclusion effort within a school Without it, barriers of resistance 
arise very quickly through divisiveness of opinion in parents, the media, and local conununity 
leaders. In other words, without a collaborative mutual effort at the local community/building 
level, stakeholders develop separate agendas ami, because many are conflicting agendas, 
major barriers to inclusion arise. The consequence can be a total failure of the inclusion 
attempt. 



Differences in most important best practices resulting from type of 
certification in regard to the collaboration between higher education and the school 
system for facilitating inclusion, best practices K and 1. appear to be more important to 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
BEST PRACTICES 



IMPORTANCE FOR INCLUSION 



STATES 

0\eniII General S]>ecia! Buth 



WEST VIRGINIA 
0\'craII General Both 







Educ. 


Educ. 






Educ. 




A A vision of education has been 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2a 


3a 


2 


developed that is focused on quality 
educational outcomes for ALL students 


(198) 


(80) 


(42) 


(76) 


(28) 


(8) 


(20) 


B. There is an emphasis on management 


10 


7 


8 


7 


6 


4a 


6a 


without coercion both in the classroom and 
in the school system as a whole. 


(124) 


(56) 


(25) 


(43) 


(22) 


(7) 


(15) 


C. Collaborative teams are encouraged 


2 


1 


4 


2a 


4a 


4b 


4a 


consisting of special and general ed. 
personnel who pro\ ide for screening of 
learning pioblcms and team teaching. 


(189) 


(81) 


(37) 


(71) 


(25) 


(7) 


(18) 


D Collaborative teams arc provided with 


5 


5 


5 


4a 


2b 


1 


4a 


training and rewards needed to function 


(150) 


(64) 


(34) 


(58) 


(28) 


(10) 


(18) 


E. A plan fur inclusion has been created. 




3 


2 


2h 


3 


3b 


3a 




(183) 


(73) 


(39) 


(71) 


(27) 


(8) 


(19) 


F. Partnerships have been built between 


1 la 


1 la 


9 


10 


9 


5a 


8 


schools in the state and their communities 


(97) 


(44) 


(18) 


(35) 


(18) 


(6) 


(12) 


G Leaders arc given training in the 


4 


4 


3 


3 


1 


2a 


1 


skills necessary for effectively imple- 
menting an inclusi\c school policy. 


(168) 


(67) 


(38) 


(63) 


(32) 


(9) 


(23) 


I! In-ser\’ice training is coordinated with 


9 


8 


7 


8 


5 


2b 


7 


tCiicher certification policies 


(126) 


(55) 


(29) 


(42) 


(23) 


(9) 


(14) 


I Individual teacher development plans arc 


Ilh 


] lb 


10 


9 


10 


5b 


9 


routinely done at the school level. 


(97) 


(44) 


(16) 


(37) 


(16) 


(f>) 


(10) 


J. Schools arc encouraged to examine 


6 


6 


6a 


5 


7 


6 


6b 


beliefs about siudents vvilli disubilitics. 


(145) 


(5^>) 


(33) 


(53) 


(20) 


(5) 


(15) 


K. There is collaboration between general 


7 


10 


6b 


4b 


4b 


5c 


3b 


and special education departments in 
higher cd. to pro\ idc for dual teacher skills 


(142) 


(51) 


(3>) 


(58) 


(25) 


(6) 


(19) 


L There has been coordinated policies 


8 


9 


6c 


6 


8 


7 


5 


created in higher cducatHUi and the state 


(132) 


(52) 


(3 3) 


(47) 


(10) 


(2) 


(17) 



school system to support inclusion through 
development of teacher and adminstraf<>r 
training and ccrtirication programs 



TABLE 15. Adniinistnitive Best Pmclices * Teacher Response 
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teachers in special education than those in general education. That is, the importance of 
having special education and general education departments at the university level cooperate 
to provide for dual certification programs for teachers is indicated to be at least a medium 
level concern by those in special education, but one of the least important concerns for 
teachers in general education. Similarly, to have coordinated policies take place between 
higher education and the school system in regard to providing adequate training of teachers 
and administrators for inclusion is indicated to be of medium level importance by 
administrators in special education, and one of the least importance to those in general 
education. 

Differences of choice bv West Virginia teachers for most important best 
practices resulting from type of certification . For teachers from West Virginia 
compared to teachers responses from other states, there is more of a realization of how 
important non-coercive management practices are to inclusion. Although ranks are only 
medium level in importance, they are significantly higher than those from the remaining 
states There is also a greater emphasis on the importance of providing training and adequate 
/VI. ard structure for teachers attempting to implement collaborative teams. This may be 
indicating a perception on the part of West Virginia teachers that these practices are not 
preseiU to the degree they should be. Input from the previous funding practices survey' would 
seem to indicate that this is true. 

Best Practices 

Administiator Survey Question 8: 

Administrative Best Practices 

This question focused on the same administrative best practices rated by teachers in their 
survey. However, in this case, administrators were asked to respond. Administrators were 
asked to rate the importance and the presence of these administrative best practices for 
inclusion of students with disabilities in the regular classroom. To rate the importance of the 
administrative best practices, administrators were provided with the same three point Likert 
scale as teachi^rs. The frequency of the high importance ratings (#3 on the scale) for each of 
the practices listed on the survey was tabulated and analyzed. The resuits can be seen in 
Table 16 (importance data) and 17 (presence data) with the most important and frequently 
present administrative best practices higldighted. 

I;nix)rtance of administrative best practices as rated bv administrators . In 
regard to Table 16, for both West Virginia administrators and those from other states, the 
choice of important best practices in administration for inclusion programs was identical to 
teacher responses with one exception Administrators did not think training in leadership 
skills for inclusion was of the Idghest importance. In fact, it was consistently the least 
important choice by administrators from the States group, while generally a medium level 
choice by those from West Virginia More important was the practice of having schools 
examine their beliefs about students with disabilities in order to address biases that could act 
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ADNnNISTRATIVE IMPORTANCE FOR INCLUSION 



BEST PRACTICES 




STATES 






WEST VIRGINIA 




Ch'cndl 


General Special 
Educ. Educ. 


Both 


CKeraJl 


General 

Edue. 


A A vision of education has been 


1 


1 


I 


la 


la 


la 


developed tiiat is foeused on quality 
educational outcomes for ALL students 


(203) 


(93) 


(37) 


(73) 


(28) 


(14) 


B. There is an emphasis on management 


9 


8 


7 


7 


4a 


2a 


without coercion both in the classroom 
and in the school system as a whole. 


(147) 


(68) 


(23) 


(56) 


(21) 


(12) 


C Collaborative teams are encouraged 


2 


2 


3a 


lb 


lb 


lb 


consisting of special and general eiL 
personnel provide for screening of 

learning problems and team teaching. 


195) 


(90) 


(32) 


(73) 


(28) 


(14) 


D. Collaborative teams are pro\ided with 


5 


5 


3 b 


2 


3 a 


2b 


training and ronanis needed to function 


079) 


(7\) 


(4 2) 


(72) 


(22) 


(12) 


A phui for inclusion has been civated 


3 


3 


2 


ic 


2 


Ic 




( 1 90) 


(83) 


(34) 


(73) 


(25) 


(14) 


1'. Partnerships ha\e been built bclucen 


i 1 


1 1 


8 


9 


5a 


5a 


scho<ds in the slate and tiieir comimimiies 


(122) 


(31) 


(21) 


(50) 


09) 


(8) 


O. Leadeis are given training in liie skills 


12 


12 


10 


10 


5b 


4a 


neecssapy' for eifeetivcly implementing an 
inclusive school policy. 


(107) 


(48) 


(19) 


(40) 


(19) 


(9) 


11. In-service training is coordinated with 


10 


10 


9 


8 


6a 


5b 


teacher eerlilicalion policies. 


(123) 


(52) 


(20) 


(51) 


(16) 


(8) 


I Individual teacher development plans 


7 


6 


5 


6 


4a 


3a 


are routinely done at the school level. 


(164) 


(71) 


(28) 


(65) 


(21) 


(10) 


J Schools arc encoumged to examine 


4 


4 


4a 


3 


3b 


2c 


beliefs about students with disabilities. 


(IKi) 


(82) 


(29) 


(70) 


(22) 


(12) 


K. There is collaboration between general 


6 


7 


4b 


4 


4c 


3b 


and special education departments in (lf>5) 

higher ed. lo provide for dual Icachei skills. 


(69) 


(29) 


(67) 


(21) 


(10) 


L There has been coordinated policies 


S 


9 


6 


5 


6b 


4b 


created in higher education and the slate 
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(63) 


(26) 


(66) 


(16) 


(9) 



school system lo support inclusion through 
JcvcU>j>inent tcMcher and admmsiraior 
iruming and ccrtilication programs. 



TABLE 16. ImpoitiUit Administi'ntive Best Pi'.iclices - Aclnunistmloi's Response 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRESENCE IN SCHOOL SYSTEM 



BEST PRACTICES 




STATES 






WEST VIRGINIA 




9 

1 


General Special 
Educ. Ekluc. 


Both 


Overall 


General 

Educ. 


A. A * *sion of education has been 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


developed that is focused on quality 
educational outcomes for ALL students. 


(145) 


(73) 


(22) 


(50) 


(22) 


(13) 


B. There is an emphasis on management 


6 


5 


6a 


4 


5 


3a 


without coercion both in the classroom 
and in the school sy^stem as a whole. 


(94) 


(46) 


(13) 


(35) 


(12) 


(9) 


C. Collaborative teams are encouraged 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2a 


consisting of special and general ed. 
personnel who provide forsexeening of 
learning problems and team teaching. 


(146) 


(72) 


(22) 


(52) 


(19) 


(12) 


D. Collaborative teams are provided with 


8 


9 


8 


6 a 


8 


5a 


training and rewards needed to function 


(79) 


(39) 


Ml) 


(29) 


(^) 


(5) 


H A plan for inclusion has been created 


3 


3 


9 


3a 


4 


3b 




(99^ 


(33) 


(10) 


(36) 


(13) 


(9) 


F. Partnerships have been built between 


5 


7 


4 


3b 


3 


2b 


schools In the state and their communities 


(96) 


(43) 


(17) 


(36) 


(18) 


(12) 


G. Leaders are given training in the skills 


10 


10 


7 


7 


7a 


6a 


necessary' for effectively implementing an 
inclusive school policy 


(72) 


(36) 


(12) 


(24) 


(9) 


(4) 


H. In-service training is coordinated 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 a 


4 


with teacher certification policies 


(98) 


(31) 


(14) 


(33) 


(10) 


(8) 


I Individual teacher development plans 


7 


6 


3 


6b 


7b 


5b 


are routinely done at the school le%el. 


(92) 


(45) 


(18) 


(29) 


(9) 


(5) 


J. Schools are encouraged to examine 


9 


8 


6b 


8 


6b 


3 c 


beliefs about students with disabilities. 


(77) 


(42) 


(13) 


( 22 ) 


00) 


(9) 


K. There is collaboration between general 


12 


12 


10a 


10 


10 


7 


and special education departments in 
higher cd. to provide for dual teacher skill 


(41) 

s. 


(19) 


(9) 


(13) 


(2) 


(2) 


L. There has been coordinated policies 


11 


11 


10b 


9 


9 


6b 


created in higher education and the state 


(47) 


(23) 


(9) 


(15) 


(7) 


(4) 



school system to support inclusion through 
development of teacher and adminstrator 
training and certification programs. 



TABLE 17, Presence of AdministiTitive Best Pmctces - Administi^tois Response 
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as barriers. Thus, the most important administrative practices for managing inclusion programs 
included: 

1. A: A vision for inclusion, 

2. C: An emphasis on collaborative teams being encouraged, 

3. D: Provision of adequate training and reward structures for teachers attempting 

collaborative teaming, 

4. E: An overall plan for inclusion, and 

5. J: Schools examining beliefs about students with disabilities. 

Differences of choice specific to West Virginia administratots for most 
important best practices . In regard to West Virginia administrators, best practice B, was 
rated very differently than their counterparts in other states. Administrators from West 
Virginia ranked this practice fourth (overall). In contrast, this practice was again indicated to 
be one of the least important by adnjinistrators in the remaining states. Further, this practice 
was perceived to be of only medium level importance by West Virginia teachers in the 
teacher survey. Remember, this practice focuses on a crucial cornerstone to inclusion 
programs - management without coercion in the classroom and school system. Tims, it 
appears that West Virginia administrators are more aware of the importance of this 
management style to successful inclusion programs. 

In an identical manner to the teacher survey, best practice F was again ranked among the 
least important by administrators from other states than West Virginia, e g, developing 
partnership with the community. However, unlike West Virginia teachers and administrators 
from general education, West Virginia special education administrators, see this practice as 
highly importatU to the success of an inclusion programs with a rank of 2 indicated. 

Presence of administrative best practices. In regard to administrative best 
practices most frequently seen in the public school system {Presence). Table 17 indicates the 
following to be chosen either by West Virginia administrators or those from other states. 

The first two practices listed are common choices of both West Virginia administrators and 
those from other states. The last two are unique to each but among the more frequent best 
practices experienced by each: 

1. A: A vision of education for inclusion, 

2. C: Encouragement of collaborative teams 

3. E: A plim for inclusion, and 

4. F: Partnerships built between schools and their communities. 

Comparing Presence and Importimce of administrative best practices. 
Practice G - leadership training; The presence of providing for leadership training in 
inclusion, generally matches the lack of emphasis on this aspect for all the states including 
West Virginia This is unfortunate since information from model states provided by the 
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funding practices project indicates that effective local leadership is crucial to the success of 
inclusion programs. 

Practices J and D\ There is a major discrepancy between the administrative best practices 
most frequently present and those that are judged the most important by West Virginia as well 
as the remaining states. Both practices J and D are missing from the list of most frequently 
present administrative best practices. D focuses on providing enough training and support for 
teachers attempting to implement collaborative teams; J focuses on the practice of causing 
school personnel to examine their beliefs about students with disabilities. Therefore, these 
important administrative practices are operating far less frequently tlum they should be to 
provide for successful inclusion programs in West Virginia school systems, as well as other 
states across the nation. 

Practice F: Partnerships between schools and their local communities are more frequent in 
West Virginia and the other states than the emphasis on importance of this best practice. The 
importance of establishing such partnerships was not judged to be very high. However, the 
presence of this practice is fairly frequent. Perhaps these partnerships are established out of 
necessity because of parent demands and fear of community reaction. To make full use of 
such partnerships, however, they should be viewed as positive force for promoting successful 
inclusion practices that could prove to be quite powerful if nurtured 

Best practice K and L - coordination behveen high ed and public school administration: 
Although this practice was not ranked as important by administrators in general education 
across the nation, and received only a medium level rank of importance by special education 
administrators, the presence of these practices are far less than any ranking of importance for 
all states under consideration. It seems there is little coordination present between the public 
schools and higher education across the nation regarding teacher and administrator training for 
inclusion. 

Differences in frequency of best choice as a result of type of certification. 

Best Practice B - management witlwut coercion: In West Virginia, there was an emphasis 

on the importance of management without coercion. The presence of this management 
practice is far more frequent for general education administrators than for special education 
administrators in West Virginia. A rank of 3 indicates fairly frequent appearance of this 
practice according to general educators. In contrast, administrators in special education 
indicate a rank of 6 for this same practice. 

Best practice H - inservice training coordinated with teacher certification policies: The 

presence of this best practice is more frequent for general education administrators than for 
special education administrators in West Virginia. 

Best practice 7- examination of beliefs about students with disabilities: This practice is more 
frequent for general education administrators than special education administrators across the 
nation. 
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Best practice G - leadership training: The practice of providing for leadership training seems 

to be more frequently experienced by administrators in special education than general 
education for all states including West Virginia. 

Differences in choice relating to administrator level of focus. Choices of 
important best practices were essentially identical across all levels of administrator focus 
(primary, secondary, both) for most administrative practices. However, some differences were 
present: 

1 . For all states including West Virginia, those administrators ranking management without 
coercion (practice B) least important were those responsible for all grades. Those 
administrators with responsibilities focused at the primary or secondary level were more likely 
to rank this best practice at a higher level of importance in regard to inclusion. Not 
surprisingly, the presence of this management technique is more frequent for primary and 
secondar>' level administrators, than those responsible for all grades in the school system. 

2 For solely West V'irginia administrators, the perceived importance of providing training to 
leaders for inclusion was ranked lowest by those with responsibilities at the secondary level 
In regard to the actual presence of this best practice, administrators with responsibilities 
across all grades indicated that such training was more likely to be present for them than for 
administrators at the primary or secondary levels. In contrast, administrators in other states at 
the secondary' level were most likely to receive leadership training in inclusion. 

3 A dministrators from West Virginia and the other states indicated that partnerships between 
local schools and their communities were much more likely to be present at the secondary' 
level tluui at the primary level. Further, for West Virginia administrators, partnerships were 
even more likely to be encouraged by administrators responsible for all grade levels than 
primary or secondary levels. 

4 Administrators from West Virginia and other states indicated that individual teacher 
development plans were least likely to occur at the secondary level Primary level 
administrators indicated the most frequent practice of this approach. 

Imervice Practices 
Teacher Survey Question 7 

This question focused on inservice practices and their impact on inclusion of students with 
disabilities A list of inservice topics was provided with additional space under other to write 
in topics thought to be in portant by teacher respondents. Teachers were asked to indicate the 
presence of the listed inservice *opics in their school system, and their importance to 
inclusion. To rate importance the Likert scale below was provided. 

1 = no to little importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

2 = medium importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 

3 = high importance for facilitating the inclusion of students with disabilities 
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Scores of high importance (#3) were tabulated and analyzed. The results can be seen in 
Table 18 displaying the importance of inservice practices and 19 displaying the presence of 
the same practices. Ranks are indicated under each column for a particular group with the 
number of individuals picking that response indicated in parenthesis below the ranks given. 

The most important and most frequent inservice practices are indicated in bold for Tables 18 
and 19 respectively. 

Importance and Presence of inservice topic areas as rated by teachere. In 
regard to Table 18, although there are again differences in ranking of importance for specific 
inservice practices, the group of practices that are at the top are exactly the same for West 
Virginia versus other states in the country. These included: 

1. C: Implementation of lEPs and progra/n development for exceptional learners, 

2. D: Classroom management skills including behavior control, 

3. G: Promoting student self-concept/self-actualization, and 

4. 1: Fostering student collaboration (peer tutoring) to promote learning. 

The ranking of importance for all listed inservice practices rated by teachers from West 
Virginia are remarkably similar to other teachers rankings in the other states Thus, there is 
essentially no difference between responses from teachers in West Virgiira and the rest of the 
nation m regard to importance of inservice practices for achieving successful inclusion of 
students with disabilities into the regular classroom 

In regard to Table 19 (presence data), again the same inservice topics were picked as being 
the most frequently present in their school system by both teachers from West Virginia and 
those from the remaining states. The most frequently present inservice topics were identical 
to those that were the most important f r inclusion. Therefore, there ranked importance of 
each of the inservice areas matches the .ailability of the topic for teachers in inservice 
trainings 

For promoting student self-concept (G), it appears that teachers from general education across 
the board feel this is more important in regard to an inservice topic than teachers from special 
education or those with dual certification. It may be than the latter group of teachers have 
had this included in their preservice training and background more so than general education 
teachers. In any case, it appears that this is much more of an important topic for teachers 
from general education than special education. In comparing the frequency of this to its 
importance ranking, the inservice topic seems under-represented in frequency of appearance 
when compared to its importance. Its frequency is ranked only at a medium level relative to 
the other topics, but its importance is ranked among the top three important topics for 
inclusion. 

Differences in ranking of Presenci^ due to of certification. 

Developing interpersonal commu/ucation skills for collaborative teams (F): For teachers 
within special education for the states other than West Virginia, this inservice topic was 














TEACHER INSERVICE PRACTICES 

0>eral! 

A Creating and utilizing linkages with 8 
state and community services. (89) 

B. Medical aspects of different disabilities 7 
including etiology, student characteristics, (100) 
and use of protheslic devices. 



C. Implementation of lEPs and program 2 
development for exceptional Icamen. (173) 

D Classroom management skills 1 

including individual and group (178) 

behavior control procedures. 

H Use of assessment data to plan 5 

instruction (137) 

F Developing interpersonal commirucalion 4a 
skills for working collahoratively i a (168) 
multidisciplinary team. 

0 Promoting student self-concept/ 3 

self-actuallzadorL. (171) 

H Managing multicultural di\'crsit\ m the 6 
classroom (1I7> 

1 Fostering student collaboration (e.g. 4b 

peer tutoring) to promote learning ( 168) 

J OTHER' predominant response written 9 
m - training in inclusion techniques 



especially collaborative teaming approaches 



IMPORTANCE FOR INCLUSION 
STATES WEST VIRGINIA 
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TEACHER INSERVICE PRACTICES 

OvcraJI 

A. Creating and utilizing linkages with 8 

stale and cominunity services (57) 

B. Medical aspects of different disabilities 7 
including etiology, student characteristics, (63) 
and use of prothestic devices. 

C Implementation of lEPs and program 1 
development for exceptional leanicn. (155) 

D. Classroom management skills 2 

Including individual and group bcha\ iomJ ( 1 S 1 ) 
control proceduirs. 



K. Use of assessment data to plan 4 

instruction (I 17) 

K. Developing interpersonal communication 5a 
communication skills for working (115) 

collaboraiively on a muUidisciplinar> team 

Cl Promoting student self-concept/ 5b 

self-actualization. (115) 

H Managing multicultural di\crsit\ in the 6 
eldssroonl (l^'l 



1 Fostering student collaboration (e.f , %cr 3 
tutoring) to promote learning. (127) 

J- O’lHER: predominant response vriiicn 9 
in - training in inclusion technique j (*/) 

es|>ecially collaborative teaming. 



PRESENCE OF PRACTICES 
STATES WEST VIRGINIA 
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TABLE 19. Presence of Teacher Inseivice Practices 
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'■anked among the top three topics as important to inclusion skills for teachers. In comparing 
this ranking to its presence within school systems as a frequently appearing inservice, it seems 
to not appear as frequently as this importance rating would demand. 

Fostering student collaboration to promote peer tutoring (I) For special education teachers, 
this inser.’ice topic seems to appear less frequently than for general education teachers 
regardless of which state is being considered. 

Imervice Practices 
Administrator Survey Question 9 

Administrators were given a list of inservice topics and asked to indicate their frequency of 
appearance in their school system, as well as their importance for inclusion. To some degree, 
the list of topics overlapped with the list provided to teachers. But additional topic areas 
were provided unique to administrative concerns. To rate importance of the inservice topics, 
administrators were provided with the same three point scale described for other survey 
questions. Ratings of high importance were tabulated and analyzed. The results can be seen 
in Table 20 in regard to importance of insennce topics for inclusion, and Table 21 for 
presence of the stone topic areas. As before, ranks are indicated utuler each group discussed, 
with the number of administrators respotuling siwwn in parenthesis below the rank. Tied ranks 
are indicated by the small letter to the right of the tuunber. Those inservice topics most 
important or most frequetUly present in a sclu)ol system are displayed in bold for each table. 

Importance of inservice topics as rated bv school administrators. The 
importance of specific inservice topics displays some divergence in scores when comparing 
West Virginia responses to the rest of the states. Four of the inservice topics in bold in Table 
20 are common to both West Virginia administrators' responses and the remaining states: 

/. E: Developing interpersonal commimication skills for working collaboratively on a 
multidisciplinary teant, 

2. G: Establishing a multi-disciplinary collaborative team, 

3. II: Fostering teacher collaboration, atul 

4. J: Supporting atul traitiing teachers to lumdle inclusion 

Three more inservice topics ranked among the top three are unique to West Virghtia 
administrators: 

1. C: Implementation of lEPs and program development for exceptiotml learners, 

2. D: Use of assessmetit da*a to play instruction, and 

3. I: Re-designing a cur vdum for iticlusion 

West Virginia, therefore, displayed seven topic areas that were among its most important 
administrator inservices for inclusion This resulted from multiple tied ranks for the second 
and third choices of topics 
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ADMINISTRATOR IMPORTANCE FOR INCLUSION 

INSERVICE PRACTICES STATES WEST VIRGLNIA 

0\erall Gcncnil Special Both Overall General Both 
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Inservice areas important to inclusion but not identified as such It is 
interesting that managing multicultural diversity in the classroom was not seen as an 
important insetwice training area for successful inclusion programs by administrators from all 
states including West Virginia. As indicated in an earlier discussion of preservice training 
areas, those students coming from different cultural backgrounds bring with them different 
learning patterns and expectations of appropriate and satisfying behavior (Lynch and Hanson, 
1992). The American culture, unfortunately, has historically ignored these needs because of a 
melting pot concept of diversity, e g., all ethnic backgrounds mus* melt into the accepted 
standards of the culture. Therefore, the need to be sensitive to, and plan for, learning 
approaches that take cultural differences and their unique learning needs into consideration 
has been masked by this philosophy 

Another area that was ranked among the last in importance in regard to inservice training 
topics was planning for atul matuiging organizational c/uutge. The philosophy of inclusion 
demands a reorganization of the way schools are structured and managed to be successful It 
IS clear from the model states' feedback for the funding practices project that hierarchical, 
coercive management styles, either in the classroom or at the administrative levels, do not 
woi-k! Yet, this is the only model to which many of us have been exposed. That makes 
learning a more collaborative approach which would foster community and learning for ALl, 
students very difficult to develop and especially to maintain and implement on a day to day 
basis It appears, nationally, that this fact is not fully appreciated by school administrators 

Pn^sence of nreserv ice areas important to inclusion. From Table 21, the 
preservice areas that are most frequently present for school administrators across the county 
are displayed in bold The choices .again illustrate both a commonality and divergence of 
topics within the top four choices of West Virginia administrators compared to administrators 
from other states The topics in bold include the followrng. 

1. C: Implementation of lEPs and progrtun development for exceptional learners, 

2. D: Use of assessment data to plan instruction, 

3. E: Developing interpersonal conununi cation skills for working collahoratively on a 

multidisciplinary team, 

4. Cl: Elstahlisliing multi-disciplifuuy collaborative tea/ns, and 

5. II: Fostering teacher collaboration. 

Of those listed abo^’e the third choices of administrators from West Virginia compared to the 
rest of the stales diverge West Virginia administrators indicated that E was the third most 
frequent uiscrvice area presented in their state of the choices listed In contrast, 
administrators from other states indicated that II was the third most frequent topic area 

Presence of inservice areas contrasted to their imt>ortance. If: fostering 
leaching collaboration^ /; re-designing a curriculum for inclusion, and J: su/iporting and 
training teachers to handle inclusion were ranked among the most important inservice areas 
for inclusion However, the ranking for presence of this inservice topics across the nation and 



in West Virginia reveal that the opportunity to attend training topics in these areas are under- 
represented for their importance to inclusion. 

Another inservice area where this is true is for L: informing and eliciting parent and 
community support for inclusion Although this was ranked as only of medium level 
importance for a inservice training topic for inclusion, the frequency with which this is 
offered in school systems, whether West Virginia or other states, is less than it should be for 
the indicated importance of the area by administrators. 

Effect of administrator level of focus on inservice practices . Administrators 
in states other than West Virginia indicated no differences in their importaice ratings for 
inservice practices based on whether they were primarily focused at the primary, secondary or 
all grade lev els. In contrast, West Virginia primary level administrators gave more 
importance to training in medical aspects of disabilities (B), while tlwse at the secondary level 
gave more importance to obtaining training in use of assessment data to plan instruction (D) 
and fostering teaching collaboration (If). 

In regard to presence of inservice topics, the following differences were hulicated: 

1 . West Viiginia administrators at the primary level, as well as those from other states, 
indicated that they were more like to receive training in organizational cluuige (K) than those 
at the secomlary level 

2. For West Virginia administrators this v-as also true for two more inservice area (J): 
supporting and training teachers to handle inclusion, and (L): informing and eliciting parent 
and community' support for inclusion. That is, administrators at the primary level more 
frequently received training in these areas than those at the secondary level. This was not true 
for administrators from other states. 

3 Primary level administrators from other states than West Virginia indicated more frequent 
training in managing multicultural diversity in the classroom (F) than those at the secondary 
level or across all grade levels. In contrast, administrators with responsibilities across all 
grade levels indicated more frequent training in creating and utiliz;ing linkages with state and 
community services (A). 

Barriers to Inclusion 
Administrator Survey Question 10 
Teacher Survey Question 10 

Both administrators and teachers were asked to describe the three greatest barriers to inclusion 
through an open ended question format A content analysis was done to identify repeated 
themes indicated by respondents These themes are indicated in Table 22 for both teacher 
and administrator responses across West Virginia and the other states. Under each category 
are specific examples of comments made by respondents for that category. The number 
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BARRIERS TO INCLUSION 



STATES 



Admin 

1, INEFFECTIVE TRAINING PROCEDURES such as lack of training 134 

in collaborative teams, lack of knowledge about disability for general ed. 
teachers, separate inservice trainings for special and general ed., lack of 
knowledge about how to ad pt curriculums and individualize strategies. 

2. BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES THAT ACT AS BARRIERS such as XO 

special students require special teachers, fear by general ed. teachers of 
disruption in the classroom, fear of change, parents and unions fears. 

all children can’t learn, wc-they mentality on the part of teachers 
and parents or adniinislralors, protection of turf, inclusion is impossible 
to do without slighting other children that have more potential. 



3 . RIGID OR LNEFFECnVE POLICIES AND SYSTEM PROCESSES 182 

such as certification policies, standardized testing, teacher evaluation 
system, teachers not trained in inclusion, rigid curriculum requifcmcnts, 
students grouped by age and/or disability, funding Itirniula regs, scheduling 

4 LACK OF TEACHER SUPPORT such as lack of teaching materials to 5u 
support inclusion, loo many leaching duties assigned, class sizes t<u> large. 

no teacher aides for inclusive classes, no co-pianning lime 

5 LACK OF FlJNniNO AND Ri:S()Ur':LS such as budget cuts, limited 54 
money to hire teacher aides and buy needed teaching matierals 

6. POOR LEADERSHIP STRATHGIEiS such as state universities not pro- 52 



viding leadership in inclusion, lack of vision, no clear plan or guidelines, 
lack of real knowledge about demands of inclusion, authoritarian dictums, 
no inccntiNcs provided, inclusion not really valued, control games. 

7. POOR COMMUNICATION such as lack of on-going communication 23 

to solve problems and celebrate successes, iiicllcctive communication 

about inclusion plan and its implementation to local schools, misunder- 
standing about what inclusion is by parents and teachers, lack of 
communication between general ed. and special cd 

8. FACILITIES ARE NOf ACCESSIHI E such as inaccessible buildings and 9 
lack of transportation for those students that arc physically disabled. 

9. LACK (;I ULSi;ARCil AlUJl.H FT i l.CliVH INCLUSION S IRATEGII'S 2 



Tchcr 

102 



93 



61 



9(1 



27 

27 



15 



8 
I 1 



WEST Total 
VIRGINIA 
Admin Tchcr 
15 18 269 



11 27 211 



17 5 265 



5 IH 163 



8 2 91 

8 4 91 



5 5 48 



2 I 20 



n 0 13 



10 INI-FFECnVi: HlOliER EDUCATION POLICIi:S AND SYSTEMS such IS 2 2 0 24 

fls scpur.ile special td and general e V departments at the miversity level 
resulting in sc|-«iralc training that is incfTcctive for inclusion, ineffective 
training in general about inclusion strategies 



TABLK 22. Baniers to Inclusion 
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provided under each column indicates the frequency of mention for the theme under 
consideration. The most frequent themes for all 

respondents are indicated in bold. 



Five Model States 

Five model states were selected through the use 
of the criteria and computation of scores for 
each state described earlier. The resultant 
ranking of each of the states is displayed in the 
box to the right 

The five model states that were selected threugh 
the precess desciibed were District of Columbia, 
Vermont, Pennsylvarria, New Hampshire, and 
Colorado. With the exception of Pennsylvania, 
these states are entirely different from those 
chosen for representing ideal funding practices 
for inclusion. In fact, those model states 
representing good funding practices fall in the 
middle to the lower part of the rank order of 
states. 

A structured telephone interview was developed 
to obtain indepth information from the model 
states m regard to the operation of the best 
personnel practices were identified. Information 
was also obtained related to these practices that 
addressed how to build and maintain a good 
program for inclusion. These results are 
presented in this section Capsules of each 
model state are presented first, followed by 
specific information about personnel practices 
for inclusion across the model states. 

A Capsule of the Mo. lei States 

D istrict of Columbia . The District IS 
piloting nK'dcls for inclusion within specific 
m.agnate schools. Within these schools there are 
peer ..iipport networks operating to bring about 
cooperative learning. Computers are used to 
provide challenges and choice opportunities to 
all students in the classroom Multidisciplinary 
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teams make decisions about the needs of students with disabilities. A competency-based 
curriculum is being developed. Since the predominant population is African-American, 
multicultural diversity is not seen as a high priority to be addressed for the student population. 



There is a plan for inclusion with an overall vision statement for the pilot schools. The 
principal of each school is given the responsibility for implementing the vision for inclusion 
specific to the school population within the building. Respondents to the telephone interview 
indicated that outcomes seem not to be clearly defined within this process. Rather the 
specific outcomes are left to the definition of the local school principal. 

General issues that must be addressed include: 

1. Negative attitude on the part of general education teachers in the rest of .he school system, 

2. How to address a concept like inclusion within the deeper issues of inner city violence 
and survival, .\s well as the lack of self-esteem faced by many student‘s with or without 
disabilities, and 

3 How to get local colleges and universities involved in the inclusion process 

Vermont A statewide plan for inclusion has been devel ned and implemented state 
wide over a period of years. The original plan was developed by ■. rious focus groups 
throughout the system The philosophy of inclusion that has been developed appears to act as 
a guideline for everyday decision-making both at the state and local level. From the actions 
and communication of the state leadership, those interviewed felt that inclusion and 
collaboration were deeply held values. Training has been provided to teachers implementing 
inclusion, with the University of Vermont involved in providing training through a federal 
grant. Interviewees felt it was easier to integrate inclusion into the system because there was 
no large state bureaucracy in place to act as a barrier to flexibility and problem solving. 

At the building level, each principal is given the freedom to interpret the philosophy of 
inclusion as appropriate for their population of students The philosophy of inclusion seems 
to be deeply internalized in the functioning of both teachers and administrators. Small groups 
and individualized strategies are used in inclusion classrooms. Collaborative teams are 
common consisting of general education and special education personnel Class sizes are 
small and cooperative learning is used within the classes. Learning outcomes are defined by 
the curriculum and lEPs, but interviewees felt that there should be better definition of learning 
outcomes, interviewees felt cultural issues were not a priority because of the predominantly 
white population operating within the schools interviewed 

Pennsylvania . A statewide plan for inclusion has been developed and implemented 
ov’fr a period of time All schools are not yet involved, rather the number of schools 
iiwolved has been gradually increased The state started with a year of piloting and then 
developed an overall plan for inclusion through broad-based focus groups throughout the 
state. Parents were integrally involved in the development and implementation process The 
vision and mission developed at the state level appears to be operating effectively within 
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many of the schools in the system. Interviewees felt that the reason the philosophy has 
succeeded within the system is a lack of emphasis on top-down decision making. Rather, 
grassroots collaboration was emphasized from the beginning. Extensive training has also been 
provided to both teachers and administrators. 

At the building level, each school has created its own mission statement through broad-based 
community groups. Parent are integrally linked into the inclusion planning and 
implementation process. Teachers work in collaborative teams where a collegial relationship is 
emphasized and supported. Cooperative learning and peer networks are present within many 
inclusive classrooms. Special education is viewed not as a program, but rather a service. 

There is, however, a continuum of services available where children with disabilities caji 
receive individualized instruction outside of the classroom. But, the priority is placement 
within the general education classroom. Cultural issues are not seen as a high priority issue 
because of the dominant white population wiinin many of the schools. 

New Hampshire . There is a system-wide plan for inclusion. This plan has been 
supplemented by community wide forums at local levels to define best practices for inclusion 
Out of these meetings school based mission statements and objectives for inclusion have been 
developed tailored to specific community needs. Communication and discussion meetings are 
on-going and informal to provide for problem solving and discussion of inclusion. Teachers 
have been provided with intensive training in regard to learning strategies for inclusion. This 
was aided by a state change grant awarded to the University of New Hampshire. However, 
interviewees felt the need for additional training in inclusive strategies and the best approach 
to collaborative teaming. 

The philosophy at the building level is that all children should have the opportunity to be 
educated in the regular classroom. Collaborative teaming is a priority and a main device for 
providing for inclusion. Time for co-planning is provided to teachers. An outcome based 
curriculum is being developed, but not in place as yet. Presently, outcomes are defined by 
the curriculum and lEP. Communication with all importajit stakeholders in tlie building is a 
priority so that parents are educated about inclusion, and integrally involved in the planning 
and implementation process. A continuum of services is provided so that some children can 
still receive small group instruction and one-to-one individualized instruction out of the 
regular classroom when needed But the priority is education within the general education 
classroom. 

The school system is sta.iing to write lEPs for all children, and futures planning is done for 
secondaiy level students with disabilities Aspects of Total Quality Management are integrated 
into the inclusion process Multicultural diversity is not seen as an issue for the inclusion 
process in this state 

.Colorado , Colorado's effort started with a system-wide philosophy developed in 
1985 that stated that children are best educated with their normal peers. TTie philosophy 
formed the basis for the resulting inclusion system The philosophy and plan for inclusion 
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v/ere developed through groups of task forces that included all major stakeholders. The 
outcomes was a mission statement that included 10 belief statements about inclusion. 

Inclusion was done over a five year period on a graduated basis. TQM philosophy has been 
integrated into the inclusion planning and development process at the local level. Beliefs and 
values integral to inclusion seem to have become internalized in the system and at the local 
level. 

At the building level, an intensive amount of training has been provided to teachers, 
especially those in general education. Little help has been provided by any institution of 
higher education in the state in providing training in inclusion. Teachers inteiviewed felt the 
need for more on-going training, but felt generally felt support by their administrators. 
Collaborative teams have been developed and time for co-planning is provided. An outcome 
based curriculum is being developed but is not in place. There is a peer support program that 
has been developed that encourages cooperative learning Planning for cultural diversity is not 
seen as important for inclusion. 

Model States* Recommendations for Implementation 

Themes were identified for all questions incorporated in the structured phone interview 
through performing a qualitative analysis. The themes that were frequently mentioned by the 
five model states as being important to inclusive personnel practices will be discussed in this 
section 



1. Broad-bnsed philosophy and plan 
for inclusion. Throughout the 
interview participants repeatedly 
discusses the necessity of having and 
knowing about an overall plan for 
inclusion that established core values, 
established broad desired outcomes for 
inclusion, provided for broad 
guidelines and specific criteria for 
measuring whether the outcomes had 
been accomplished. This plan 
essentially provided them with a 
desired broad model for inclusion 
from which the local school could 
generate more specific missions, 
outcomes and goals for their particular 
community and its needs 

All of the model states had some kmd of overall plan in place None of the states had ALL 
of the elements indicated above. However, the elements listed were those repeatedly 
mentioned by those interviewed as necessary elements within an effectively operating mission, 



A Blueprint For Inclusive 
Personnel Practices 

o Philosophy and plan for inclusion 
o Site-based management teams 
o Discussion of values and beliefs 
o Collaborative teams 
o Adequate teacher support 
o Involvement of higher education 
o On-going training opportunities 
o Peer netyvorks for cooperative education 
o Clear learning outcomes 
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vision and plan for inclusion. Additionally interviewees indicated the necessity of developing 
AND implementing this plan through a broad-based stakeholder group or groups that 
represented all major stakeholders for inclusion in the state. They indicated that such a 
mixture provided for commitment and support for the philosophy. Moreover, maintaining the 
group or groups over time provided for a necessary overall cohesive problem solving group 
for problems as they arose in the system change process that occurred. 

About one quarter to the teachers interviewed across the model states did not know that their 
state had an overall plan for inclusion in place. This left the teacher feeling as if the state 
level had not done their job, and left the local school to its own purposes. This feeling acted 
as a barrier to inclusion for these teachers, in regard to generating negative attitudes and 
resentment. 

2 . Site-based management teams or fomms. All model states had some type of a local 
planning group that operated at the building level. The membership of the group was a 
miniature of the composition of overall state planning groups, e g. all major stakeholders were 
involved, particularly teachers, parents, and building administrators. This group provided for 
fine tuning the broad state plan to local requirements by providing for strategic planning and 
implementation of a building level inclusion plan. 

The group was originally formed to provide for planning, but many of the model states 
maintained some portion of the group after planning was completed to focus on 
implementation. Like the state groups these local groups provided for problem solving 
forums, in addition to encouraging the operationalization of the values for inclusion into 
everyday terms and behavior. Groups that were most effective made sure that teachers and 
parents alike were welcomed in the group, and felt it to be an open forum for communication. 

j. Fomm for discussion of beliefs and assumptions about inclusion. Interviewees repeatedly 
talked about attitude problems that acted as barriers to inclusion The states where inclusion 
seemed to be the most successful offered a variety of ways for discussing attitudes and beliefs 
important to inclusion Some of these included mservice training, co-planning time for 
teachers, problem solving groups such as the site-based management teams, an atmosphere of 
open communication generated by the building principal. In other words, attitudes 
(beliefs/assumptions) seemed to be core to making inclusion work or not work. 

Interviewees were specifically questioned extensively about the type of beliefs that would 
facilitate an inclusion program the most. The following represents a listing of those most 
frequently mentioned. 

0 all students should succeed and there should be strategies and structures that support this 
goal on an individualized basis, 

0 support services should be available to all students experiencing learning difficulties, 

0 collaborative teaming between special education and general education is integral to 
successful inclusion and should be supported and nurtured, 

0 inclusion is a basic right for all students. 






0 all students can learn; if they're not, it is the teacher's responsibility to find out why and 
provide for a better learning approach, 

0 each child should be considered on an individualized basis, 

0 adequate teacher support is a must to make inclusion work, 

0 do not caretake students, but rather support them in their learning and provide them with 
challenges and choices for success. 

As indicated in the capsules from the model states, diversity issues were not high on anyone's 
list of priorities, including the District of Columbia. It is difficult to believe that all five 
states had no minority students, nor issues that involved gender culture differences that 
needed to be addressed. Research in diversity indicates that culture is a powerful motivator 
of daily behavior, and that the prevailing cultural standards act as highly controlling 
guidelines for behavior that do not recognize or support differences. Unfortunately, this does 
not recognize that different diverse backgrounds generate different learning needs and 
expectations of accepted and desired behavior - something to which a successful program for 
inclusion of students with disabilities must be very sensitive. 

4 . Collabomtive teams. The necessity of establishing teams that provided for on-going 
screening, assessment and remedial instructional suggestions for ALL students experiencing 
learning problems was repeatedly discussed by those interviewed. Further, a second type of 
collaborative team was mentioned even more frequently - one where teachers from general 
and special education, in addition to specialized support personnel worked together in a 
multidisciplinary fashion to provide for instructional needs within the regular classroom. 

If these teams were working well some common elements were present: 

( 1 ) intensive training in how to collaborate had been provided, 

( 2 ) time for co-planning was provided, and 

( 3 ) collaborative teaming was valued by the school administrator and built into teacher 
evaluation processes. 

5 . Adequate support in the genei^U education classmom for inclusion. Adequate support was 
defined as: 

0 classroom aides, 

0 availability of specialist help when needed, 

0 reduced class size, 

0 provision of training for specific skill needs, 

0 provision of a range of teaching materials to provide for individualization of instruction. 

None of the 25 plus individuals interviewed over the five model states recommended that all 
students with disabilities should receive all instruction within the regular classroom. 
Individuals felt that one-*o-one and small group instruction was necessary for certain learning 
styles where instruction took place away from the activity of the general education class. 
However, individuals emphasized the importance of keeping students with disabilities in the 
regular classroom as the first priority, and where specialized instruction was provided within 
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its confines as much as possible. Consequently, the support indicated above is absolutely 
essential to maintaining the priority placement as the legular classroom, in addition to 
coordinating instruction outside of the classroom when necessary. 

6. Involvement of institutions of higher education. Presently most states indicated non- 
involvement by their institutions of higher learning. If they were involved, it was frequently 
through some type of federal funding. Yet, interviewees discussed the lack of teacher skills 
for inclusion that remained an on-going threat to the viability of an inclusion program. When 
asked what higher education could do to help, they offered a number of suggestions including 
the following: 

o provide training in cor.oaltation and collaborative teaming, 

o provide training for basic instructional practices that would benefit a diversity of students 
displaying learning problems such as individualization, curriculum adaptation, behavior 
control. 

o provide a philosophical base in preservice instruction that indicates a belief in inclusion, 
o provide for a knowledge of systems change and how to manage it, 
o develop effective inclusion models through research and demonstration projects, 
o identify what factors influence student's self-esteem and how best to implement those 
factors in an instructional setting, 

o help develop an outcome-based curriculum through providing technical assistance to the 
schools interested in doing this, 

0 provide technical assistance to schools in regard to inclusion strategies, 
o establish partnerships between faculty and teachers in the public school system where 
field-based studies and action research is initiated, 
o provide for inservice training on inclusion, 

o merge training for regular education teachers with special education teachers, and 
o combine more practice with theory at the preservice level of training. 

7. Oppoitunities for on-going ti:aining. Model states interviewees indicated that all had 
received some kind of training in inclusion that was fairly intense. However, there was a 
universal complaint, that state agencies failed to recognize the need for on-going training that 
addressed new techniques and strategies addressing problems in inclusion programs as they 
arose. In other words, they indicated a need for training beyond the basics, and more focused 
on second generation issues as they arose. If this were not provided, frustration was apparent 
to the degree there was not problem solving or learning forum available. 

8 Peer netwoi'ks to support collaborative/coopeiBtive learning in the classroom. Three out 
of the five model states indicated some type of peer network build that provided for 
cooperative learning/peer tutoring and a buddy system. Those states that left such a system to 
change or teacher imagination, were not as successful in consistently establishing a supportive 
and collegial environment in the classroom for all students to learn. 

9. learning outcomes cleaily defined. Tliis was a frequently mentioned theme that was 
desired by many interviewed, but not quite in place Many states were working on outcome- 



based curriculums to address this problem. Two indicated that they were using TQM or some 
type of individual futures planning to provide for individualized learning outcomes focused on 
student needs. 

A Capsule of West Virginia Now and Its Petsonnel Practices for Inclusion 

The present state of West Virginia's approach to inclusion can be obtained in a global fashion 
by viewing where it falls in the ranking of states resulting from the need to identify five 
model states. In the listing provided earlier, West Virginia fell within the middle of that rank 
order in regard to possessing personnel practices that would best facilitate inclusion for 
students with disabilities into the regular classroom. A more specific listing of what is present 
will be discussed in this section. 

From the results of the survey, highly importofii personnel practices already in place for West 
Virginia appear to be the following: 

1. For teacher cei-dfication piactices: field experience is demanded in both general and 
special education, in addition to certain required competencies such as behavior management 
or different learning characteristics of special students, 

2. For administiatoi's ceitificaiion practices: a college degree or certification in public school 
administration is required, in addition to state standards that include required competencies in 
administration. 

3. For teacher pieservice educational background: teachers indicated the presence of an 
adequate background in knowing about characteristics of learners and learning styles, in 
addition to skills in assessment and evaluation. 

4. For administiator pieseivice educational background: administrators indicated the 
presence of an adequate background in principles of curriculum development, development of 
educational policy, and general management practices important to sound administration of a 
public school program. 

5. For best teaching practices: excellence in teaching appears to be defined as 
individualization to students needs, and learning outcomes appear to be clearly defined for 
students with and without disabilities. 

6 For administiative best piacdces: a vision of education has been developed that is focused 
on quality educational outcomes for all students, collaborative teams are encouraged, and an 
overall plan for inclusion has been created. 

7. For teacher inservice piactices: adequate training has been provided in regard to 
implementation of lEPS and program development for exceptional learners, classroom 
management skills, ways of promoting student self-actualization and approaches for fostering 
student collaboration 
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8. For administiBtor inservice practices: training in implementation of lEPs, use of 
assessment data to plan instruction, development of interpersonal communication skills for 
working within a multidisciplinary teams, establishing collaborative teams, and managing 
organizational change has been adequate. 

Highly important personnel practices NOT in place according to survey results are the 
following: 

1. For teacher ceilification practices; all important certification practices are in place with 
one exception, competencies in inclusion should be added to certification requirements. 

2. For administiatois certification practices: a college degree or certification in general 
education and certification in special education should be added according to the listing of 
important certification practices facilitating inclusion programs. 

3 For teacher preseivice educational background: teachers indicated the under-representation 
of preservice educational background in the following areas. These areas of weak skills 
should be supplemented by inservice training opportunities. Weak preservice skill areas 
include; planning and managing the teaching/leaming environment for maximum learning, 
communication skills necessary for developing and maintaining collaborative partnerships. 

4. For administiTitor preseivice educatioiud background: sensitivity to cultural differences 
may be an under-educated skill area in regard to sen.sitivity to meeting the needs of future 
student diversity needs. 

5. For desired characteristics representative of higher education faculty; West Virginia 
administrators indicated the following areas to be desired characteristics in higher education 
institutions that were not necessarily present: some type of field experience by higher 
education faculty in regard to dealing with inclusion issues, working with the schools on a 
collaborative basis through providing technical assistance and doing field based action 
research, and altering the educational preservice curriculum to better provide necessary 
teacher and administrator skills needed for inclusion. 

5. For best teaching practices: peer support networks for students with disabilities in the 
general education classroom seems to be not as well represented as desired for the importance 
of this teaching practice. 

6. For administiative best practices: intensive training and teacher evaluation systems 
sensitive to building and maintaining collaborative teams appear to be under-represented for 
the importance of collaborative team structures, lack of training in leadership skills specific to 
inclusion programs, and lack of encouragement to examine beliefs about students with 
disabilities seem to be weak program areas in administrator best practices in West Virginia. 
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7. For teacher inservice practices: inadequate training has been provided in regard to 
developing interpersonal communication skills for working collaboratively with a 
multidisciplinary team. 

8. For administrator inservice practices: fostering teacher collaboration, re-designing a 
curriculum for inclusion, supporting and training teachers to handle inclusion, informing and 
eliciting parent and community support for inclusion, and plaJining for organization change 
specific to inclusion appear to be areas that are lacking the intensive training needed for a s 
successful inclusion program. 

9 Banieis to inclusion mentioned specifically by West Viiiginia respondents: barriers 
mentioned by ’ administrators and teachers include the following. 

a. Ineffective training procedures such as lack of intensive training for teachers in developing 
and maintaining collaborative teams, lack of knowledge about disability by general education 
teachers, and separate inservice trainings for general education and special education. 

b. Beliefs and attitudes that act as barriers to inclusion that include assumptions by teachers 
in general education that special students require special teachers, fear by general education 
teachers in regard to the practicalities of implementing inclusion successfully, turf issues 
between general and special education, we-they mentality between teachers, lower level 
administrators, and system administrators especially in regard to special education. 

c. Rigid or ineffective school policies and procedures such as certification policies that don't 
encourage and support inclusion skills, standardized testing requirements, and teacher 
evaluation systems that do not reward inclusion efforts. 

d. Lack of teacher support such as too many teaching duties assigned to carry out inclusion, 
no teacher aides. 

e. Poor leadership strategies such as muddy vision and not clear plan for inclusion perceived 
by building level educators, feelings of being forced to implement inclusion rather than asked 
by higher level administrators, and few incentives provided to implement inclusion. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Findings 

1. Certain teacher certification practices were rated more highly than odiens in 
being able to facilitate inclusion practices. Teacher certification practices rated the 
most important for inclusion were the following: 

a. Standards that required field experience in general education and special education 

b. State standards that demand certain required competencies such as behavior management, 
different learning characteristics of special students, and inclusion strategies. 
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Most states required the field experience in general education and special education, but less 
than half of the states required specific competencies focused on students with disabilities. 

2. Certain administrator certification practices were identified as being more 
facilitative of inclusion practices. Administrator certification practices rated as the most 
important for inclusion were the following; 

a. State standards that included required competencies such as knowledge of personnel 
problems, 

b. College degree or certification in public school administration, and 
c Certification or some coursework in special education. 

d. College degree or certification in general education (specific to West Virginia only) 

Most states required specific competencies in administration in addition to a degree or 
certification in public school administration. However, only 23 states required certification in 
special education for an administrator in the public schools, and 28 states required 
certification in general education. Therefore, these important administrator certification 
practices for inclusion are not encouraged uniformly across the U.S. 

3. Ceitain teacher preservice education experiences were perceived as being 
more impoitant to inclusion than othere. Specific teacher preservice education areas 
that were ranked as being most important to inclusion included; 

a. planning and managing the teaching/learning enviionment for maximum learning, 

b. knowledge of characteristics of learners such as learning style and theory, 

c. communication and collaborative partnerships, 

d. assessment and evaluation skills in constructing, giving and interpreting tests (specific to 

West Virginia as being important). 

Teachers indicated that the presence of A and C in their preservice education was less than it 
should be given the importance of these two areas of knowledge. This was true for both 
West Virginia teachers and other teachers in the remaining states. Additionally, knowledge of 
the characteristics of exceptional learners by general education was lated as very important by 
these teachers, but very much lacking in their preservice education. 

4. Certain administiutor preservice education experiences were also perceived 
as more important than othere to facilitate inclusion in the public schools. 

Administrators preservice educational experiences were rated by respondents with the 
following preservice areas resulting as the most important for inclusion; 

a. principles of curriculum development such as curriculum planning, principles for selection 

and organization of content, current trends in design, 

b. social considerations such as cultural differences and beliefs; contemporary social issues, 
(considered important by administrators from other states other than West Virginia), 

c. management practices such as administrative procedures, organizational management, 
school surveys, personnel problems, school-community relations, student activities. 
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sch ile making, internal financial accounting and supervision. 

d. developing educational policy which emphasizes organizational decision processes and 
policy formation, examination of relationship among educational policy, values and 
social change (specific to West Virginia administrators in ranking of high importance). 

The frequency of exposure to social considerations such as cultural J fferences and beliefs, in 
addition to focusing on contemporary social issues in administrators' preservice experience 
was far less frequent than desired by respondents from all states except West Virginia. 

5. Respondents indicated a lack of involvement nationwide on the part of 
higher education in supporting the inclusion philosophy in schools. Respondents 
were asked to indicate the degree of involvement of higher education in inclusion efforts in 
their state. The uniform answer in most states was that higher education institutions were not 
involved to any great degree. However, there was a desire on the part of respondents for this 
to happen. Certain characteristics were described thi" would be ideal in regard to skills 
within higher education faculty that would facilitate inclusion in the public schools. These 
skills included some of the following; 

a. field experience in inclusion programs, 

b. ways of working collaboratively with the schools such as providing technical assistance 
and doing field based studies on inclusion in paitnership with teachers in the school 
system, 

c. knowledge expertise in inclusion strategies and approaches, 

d. providing informatioi in the human resource development area helpful to inclusion such 
as understand of cultural diversity, collaboration and consultation skills, effective 

management of inclusion programs, 

e. increased practical applications in preservice educational experiences so that theory is 

more balanced with required field-based experiences, and 
d. establishing more of a collaboration and partnership between special education and 
general education at the higher education institutional level. 

6. Certain teaching practices were designated as the most important best 
practices for inclusion programs. Best teaching practices were provided to respondents 
on the survey and they rated these practices for their importance to inclusion. The following 
strategies were judged to be the most important of all: 

a. excellence in teaching is defined as individualization to student needs, 

b. peer support networks for students with disabilities in the general education classroom are 
encouraged, 

c. both students with and without disabilities are given opportunities to experience 

meaningful challenges, to exercise choice, to interact collaboratively with other students, 
and be actively engaged in academic and interpersonal activities in class and 
d learning outcomes are clearly defined for students at all levels with or without disabilities. 

For all teachers, peer support networks were less in evidence in the school systems of the 
nation than they should be for their ranked importance For teachers from West Virginia, 
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practice C - students given opportunities for meaningful challenges and to exercise choice, 
was less frequently present than it should be for its perceived importance in that state. 

Although self-actualization was not among those teaching practices rated as the most 
important, it was perceived to be of at least medium ranked importance. Unfortunately, the 
presence of strategies in the school systems of the nation that would address this important 
aspect of student growth were not present as frequently as they should be. 

7. Certain administrative best practices were more important than others for 
inclusion programs. A listing of administrative best practices for inclusion were provided 
to survey respondents. The following are rated as the most important of these practices for 
inclusion: 

a. a vision for inclusion, 

b. an emphasis on collaborative teams being encouraged, 

c. provision of adequate training and support for teachers attempting collaborative teaming, 

d. an overall plan for inclusion, 

e. leaders being given adequate training in the skills necessary for managing an inclusion 

program (selected by teachers and not administrators as being important), and 
f schools are encouraged to examine beliefs about students with disabilities (judged to be of 
great importance by administrators and not teachers). 

The presence of these administrative best practices across the nation are less frequent than 
they should be for best practices C, E, and F. 

8. Certain teacher inservice areas are more necessaiy for inclusion than others. 

Teacher inservice areas most important to inclusion were the following: 

a. implementation of lEPs and program development for exceptional learners, 

b. classroom management skills including behavior control, 

c. promoting student self-concept/self-actualization, 

d. fostering student collaboration (peer tutoring) to promote learning. 

The frequency of these inservice topics in general was perceived to be adequate by teachers 
across the nation. 

9. Certain administrator inservice areas were perceived to be more imporc...it 
for skills necessaiy to inclusion. Important administrator inservice areas for developing 
necessary skills for inclusion attempts included: 

a developing interpersonal communication skills for working collaboratively on a 
multidisciplinary team, 

b. establishing a multi-disciplinary collaborative team, 

c. fostering teacher collaboration, 

d. supporting and training teachers to handle inclusion, 

e. implementation of lEPs and program development for exceptional learners (specific to 
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West Virginia administrators), 

f. use of assessment data to pla.i instruction, (specific to WV administrators), and 

g. re-designing a curriculum for inclusion (specific to WV administrators). 

In regard to opportunity for obtaining inservice training in these areas, topics C, G, and D 
were not present as frequently as they should be -'iven the importance of these inservice areas 
to developing adequate skills and knowledge base for inclusion programs. 

10. Specific barriers to inclusion were identified by survey respondents. Barriers 
to inclusion were identified by respondents by reacting to an open ended question asking 
about this topic. The results of a content analysis indicated the following to be frequently 
occurring important themes: 

a. ineffective training procedures, 

b. negative beliefs and attitudes about inclusion,. 

c. rigid or ineffective school system policies and processes, 

d. lack of teacher support, 

e. lack of funding and resources, 
f poor leadership strategies, 

g. poor communication, 

h. facilities that were not accessible, 

i. lack of research about effective inclusion strategies, and 

j. ineffective higher education policies and systems. 

11. Choice of important personnel practices would not be altered if respondents 
were only considering students with development disabilities. 

12. Specific recommendations resulted from examining five model states. These 

recommendations included the following; 

a. develop a philosophy and plan for inclusion, 

b. develop site-based managem.ent teams, 

c. discuss values and beliefs important to inclusion on an on-going basis, 

d. develop and support collaborative teams, 

e. provide for adequate teacher support, 

f provide for a continuum of services with the general education class being the priority 
placement for services, 

g. involve higher education, 

h. provide for intensive basic and second-generation training, 

i. develop peer networks for cooperative learning, and 

j. develop clear learning outcomes. 
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Recommendations for Personnel Practices In West Virginia 

1. Further develop a the philosophy and plan for inclusion so that it includes the 
following: 

o core values and beliefs that are internalized at all levels through on-going discussion, 
o broad-based desired outcomes for inclusion, e g., a vision with specific outcomes, 
o broad-based guidelines for implementation of specified outcomes, and 
o criteria for judging whether outcomes have been reached. 

Involve parents, teachers, community leaders, and system administrators in this additional 
planning process. Maintain the planning group after implementation to provide for further 
evolution of the inclusion philosophy and plan as needed. 

2 Provide for site-based management teams or fomms that develop a local 
inclusion philosophy and plan. Encourage these groups to be on-going to provide for 
internalization of inclusion values and philosophy into everyday behavior and decision- 
making, in addition to providing for a forum for discussion, communication, networking and 
problem solving. Make sure that teachers and parents alike believe that this group is open to 
regular discussion between them and school administrators. Collaboration and a sense of 
community should be core to the operation of these groups. 

3 Discuss beliefs and assumptions about inclusion and related topics on an on- 
going basis. Attitudes are core to making inclusion work or not work. Since there are many 
beliefs that are deeply internalized, these will slowly surface over time as specific events 
evolve. Therefore, there needs to be a forum for dealing with beliefs that arise that are 
barriers to effective inclusion. Positive beliefs focused on inclusion also need to be discussed 
in order to determine how to operationalize them on an everyday basis. 

Positive beliefs that should be a part of the inclusion philosophy to ensure effective operation 
include: 

o all students should succeed and there should be strategies and structures that support th.s 
goal on an individualized basis, 

o support services should be available to all students experiencing learning difficulties, 
o collaborative teaming between special education and general education is integral to 
successful inclusion and should be supported and nurtured, 

0 inclusion is a basic right for all students, 

o all students can learn; if they're not, it is the teacher's responsibility to find out why and 
provide for a better learning approach, 
o each child should be considered on an individualized basis, 
o adequate teacher support is a must to make inclusion work, 

o do not caretake students, but rather support them in their learning and provide them with 
challenges and choices for success 
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In addition to the above beliefs, cultural beliefs and assumptions should be explored. The 
consistent lack of awareness by teachers that were interviewed (white or African-American) 
indicates cultural assumptions that employ the melting pot concept of adhering to the accepted 
majority standard. Unfortunately, this does not recognize that different cultural backgrounds 
generate different learning needs and expectations of accepted and desired behavior. 

4 . Develop collaborative teams in each school where inclusion is taking place. 

Have a team that provides for screening, testing and suggestions for instruction for all 
students experiencing learning problems, in addition to a second type which provides for 
classroom instruction through co-teaching. The latter should consist of teachers in general 
education and special education, in addition individuals representing necessary support 
services. Provide these individuals with indepth training in how to collaborate. Support 
problem solving attempts and provide for time to co-plan and problem solve. Also provide for 
a teacher evaluation system that will reward those who develop skills in inclusion strategies. 

5 . Provide for adequate support in the general education classroom for 
inclusion. Interviewees indicated that not all students with disabilities should be provided 
all instruction within the confines of the general education classroom. A continuum of 
services should be provided wheie individualized one-to-one and small group instruction can 
be provided for those students needing to learn away from the activity of the regular 
classroom. However, the general education classroom should be the first priority for any 
instruction offered. To accomplish this, it is essential to provide for adequate support of 
teachers within the general education classroom. This includes reducing class size when there 
IS a heavy demand for specialized instruction, providing for a range of teaching materials to 
provide for effective individualization, and providing for classroom aides atid specialist when 
necessary. 

6. Change cettification requirements for teacheis and administrators to reflect 
the need for skills and field experiences in inclusion. For teacher certification 
requirements include a demand for field experience in inclusion, and training in inclusive 
teaching strategies such as collaborative teaming. For administrators, require training in how 
to manage an inclusion program, in addition to certification and coursework in general 
education and special education. 

7 Get institutions of higher education in the state involved. Ask institutions of 
higher learning in the state to participate in the development of inclusion in the state. 
Encourage them to develop the following strategies whenever possible: 

0 provide training in consultation and collaborative teaming, 

o provide training for basic instructional practices that would benefit a diversity of students 
displaying learning problems such as i 'dividualization, curriculum adaptation, cooperative 
learning.. 

0 prov'de a philosophical base in preservice instruction that indicates a belief in inclusion, 

0 provide for training in systems change and how to manage it. 
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0 develop effective inclusion models through research and demonstration projects, 

0 identify what factors influence student's self-esteem and how best to implement those 
factors in an instructional setting, 

0 help develop an outcome-based curriculum through providing technical assistance to the 
schools interested in doing this, 

0 provide technical assistance to schools in regard to inclusion strategies, 

0 establish partnerships between faculty and teachers in the public school system where 
field-based studies and action research is initiated, 

0 provide for inservice training on inclusion, 

0 merge training for regular education teachers with special education teachers, and 
0 combine more practice with theory at the preservice level v/f training. 

8 . Provide for on-going training opportunities at the inservice level. As inclusion 
practices evolve, additi">nal training and/or problem solving forums need to be provided to 
address new problems and issues. The list of desired training topics by West Virginia 
teachers and administrators include the following; 

a. planning and managing the teaching/leaming environment for maximum learning, 

b. developing communication skills necessary for collaborative partnerships, 

c. increase sensitivity to cultural differences, 

d provide for indepth leadership training in how to effectively manage an inclusion program, 
e. how to foster teacher collaboration as an administrator, 
f re-designing the curriculum for inclusion, 

g. supporting and training teachers to handle inclusion at the school building level, 

h. eliciting parent and community support for inclusion, planning for organizational change. 

9. Develop peer networks to support collaborative/cooperative learning in the 
classroom. 

10. Define learning outcomes clearly among vt'hich is an outcome focused on 
self-actualization of the student with and without disabilities. 
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